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the close oO. husiness on Friday, December 29th, the members of the New York Stock Exchange had their customary New Year’s celebration. The Seventh Regiment Band 

“ished music, thé @change was gayly decorated, and two colored boxers—‘ Young” Wolcott, dressed to represent a bear, and Sam Boland as a bull—had a four round set-to, in 

a " the bear was ‘put out,” amid the wild plaudits of the crowd on the floor and in the galleries. Showers of fragments of paper were poured out upon the members during the festiv- 

“tes. So that the room had the appearance of a snowstorm. A toy bull and bear were auctioned, the former for $250, and the latter for $150, but a toy lamb which was to have been 
“ was 80 badly shorr before it reached the auctioneer that it was unsalable. 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE JOLLIFICATION AT THE CLOSE OF THE OLD YEAR. 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


Terms: $4.00 per year; $2.00 for six months. 
Foreign Countries in Postal Union, $5.00. 


Subscriptions payable in advance by draft on New York, or 
by express or postal order, not by local checks, which, under 
present banking regulations of New York, are at a discount 
in that city. 





For Amateur Photographers. 


LESLIE’s WEEKLY was the first publication in the United States to 
offer prizes for the best work of amateur photographers. Many of our 
readers have asked us to open a similar contest, and we therefore offer 
a prize of five dollars for the best amateur photograph received by us 
in each weekly contest, the competition to be based on the originality 
of the subject and the perfection of the photograph. Preference will 
be given to unique and original work and forthat which bears a special 
relation to news events of current interest. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or unmounted, and 
wili be returned if stamps are sent for this purpose with a request for 
the return. All photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise directed, and one 
dollar will be paid for each photograph that may be used. No copy 
righted photographs will be received. 

Special Notice.—Every photograph should be carefully and fully 
titled on the back, not only with a description of the picture, but also 
with the full name and address of the contestant, plainly written. Ad- 
dress ‘‘ Amateur Photographic Contest, LesLir’s WeEEK LY, 110 Fifth 
Avenue, New York.’’ Address carefully and do not confound LEs.i£’s 
WEEELY with Leslie's Monthly, as they are different publications, under 
different ownerships, and published at different places. Competitors, 
whether they fail or not, are entitled to try again as often as they 
please. No entry blanks required. 

Preference is always given to pictures of recent current events of 
importance, for the news feature is one of the chief elements in select- 
ing the prize-winners 


The Age of Independence. 


HE most striking characteristic of our time is the 

growing spirit of independence among the masses 

The world never had as many newspapers as it has 

to-day. Every civilized country feels their posi- 
tive influence, and the existence of these newspapers is 
destructive to the rule of the minority. 

If the day ever comes—and it must come—when such 
peculiar nations as the Chinese in the far East have a free 
press, the day of the exclusive nation will be forever gone. 
The Bishop of London recently declared that less attention 
than ever was now paid to what the newspapers said. In 
the abstract he may be right, but in the concrete he is woe- 
fully wrong. The power of the press within a limited area 
may have been greater when there were fewer newspapers 
and when the ability to pay for them was limited to the 
wealthy. These were naturally the leaders, and the press 
became obviously their oracle. But in these days of penny 
newspapers, that every one buys and every one reads, the 
freedom of the press makes every man think for himself, 
and gives to the age its distinct and remarkable cast of in- 
dependence. 

All Europe is surprised at this new manifestation among 
the masses. The great public men of Great Britain and the 
continent are inquiring whence it comes. It is not difficult 
for us, at this distance from these conservative centres of 
settled authority, to answer. The seeds were planted in 
the United States. The growth of the press in Americs 
has been coincident with the growth of political independ- 
ence. In this country political parties have never held un- 
broken lines since the press became a power. There have 
always been two great political parties, but always factions 
also of discontent, whether they were called the ‘‘ Hunk 
ers,”’ the ‘‘ Barn-burners,” the ‘‘ Free-soilers,” the ‘‘ Gran 
gers,” the ‘‘ Populists,” ‘‘ Silverites,” or whatever has been 
their title in the vernacular of politics. 

The church once was the greatest power in convincing 
and convicting men. At this time, when the decadence of 
the church is the subject of profound thought and discus- 
sion, the progress of the press, and the spread of intelli- 
gence coincident with the spread of independence, are 
attracting the attention of thoughtful men everywhere. 
The London Spectator truthfully says that ‘‘ Everybody at- 
tends the newspaper church, and everybody comes away 
believing mainly the convictions self-generated in his own 
mind.” Never did’so many men in the world exercise the 
right of private judgment as now, and this private judg- 
ment intrudes not only upon the domain of personal con- 
duct, but it operates also upon political opinion, and it 
even loosens the hold of that strongest of all powers, the 
eburch. 

An eminent Englishman called this movement ‘‘ the dis- 
tinctive change of the immediate future.” He had reason 
to regard it as one ‘‘that threatens the cohesion of all 
organizations, whatever.” Asthe seeds of republican prin- 
ciples have been planted in nearly every part of the world, 
producing a crop of liberty -loving and liberty seeking men 
and women, so the seeds of a free and uptrammeled press 
in America have been scattered every where, adding to the 
stature of man, to the dignity of woman, and the hope of 
childhood. Such a thing as the restoration of the feudal 
system, such a thing as the Inquisition, even such a thing as 


human slavery, which was a horrible reality within the rec 
ollection of many who read these lines, will not be possible 
anywhere much longer whiie the press lives and independ- 
ence flourishes. 

And it is a very serious question if despotisms, no mat- 
ter how firmly rooted, can survive the crucial age upon 
which we are entering. A free press means free men, and 
free men demand free suffrage, and free suffrage means the 
rule of the majority, and the rule of the majority means 
not only an end of despotisms, but of kingdoms and kings, 
of serfs and lords. Remarkable as the nineteenth century 
has been, those who live to witness the opening ten or 
twenty years of the twentieth century will realize that the 
greatest of all the world’s transformations are still to come. 
The nineteenth century bas dealt with the material; the 
twentieth will deal with the moral. The nineteenth has 
lifted the Anglo-Saxon from bondage 
twentieth will lift the Latin races from servility to noble 


to freedom ; the 


service, 

The nineteenth century is a century of the hand; the 
twentieth, above all things else, will be the century of the 
will look back 
our achievements, but 


heart, and at its close those who survive 


with wonder not upon upen our 


glaring faults, shortcomings, and fatal failures. The un- 
speakable corruption of our great municipalities, the dom 
ination of legislation by the lobby and the corporation, the 
perversion of the civil service by the political spoilsman, 
the general subordination of principle to politics, will be 
looked back upon with amazement and shame. 

The new century may threaten the stability of existing 
civil governments abroad, but it no less threatens the per- 
manence of political methods at home. 


Criminals and Work. 


THE sympathies of all right-thinking men will go out to that 
Pennsylvania judge who, in releasing a wife-beater from jail a 
few weeks ago, made note of the fact that, whereas the brutal 
husband had begun his imprisonment poorly clad and looking 
thin and bungry, he had come out plump, strong, hearty, and 
well clothed, while his little wife presented a pitiable spectacle, 
being wan and pinched, and her whole appearance betokening a 
bitter struggle with poverty and toil. The victim of the man’s 
brutality had been suffering punishment, not the brute himself. 

It is not surprising that this state of things excited the indig- 
nation of the judge. He declared that the county jails are filled 
largely by ‘‘ lazy, good-for-nothing hulks” who will not work, 
but who get themselves committed to these places, where they 
are maintained at public expense. he said, 
‘know that in prison they will be provided with a good bed 
and abundance to eat; that the severities of winter cannot 
harm them. Consequently what is intended as a punishment is 
taken as a luxury.” He declared that prisoners in these jails 
were provided with too many luxuries, especially on holidays— 


; 


‘*These men,’ 


more, he said, than many honest, hard-working men could pro- 
vide for their families. 

These observations will apply to the jails and many other 
penal institutions throughout the United States. Their methods 
of administration are a shame and a disgrace to Christian civili- 
zation. For the most part they are nothing more than schools 
of crime and vagabondage. Many of them are little if any 
better than the Cuban jails, as recently reported to our gov- 
ernment by Mr. Charlton Lewis. In these jails and houses of 
detention, all classes and grades of criminals are often herded 
together, the young and the old, the beginners in crime and the 
most hardened and habitual offenders. Some wholly innocent of 
crime, but held for examination, or as witnesses, are thrust into 
the same quarters with professional criminals and vagabonds, 

The world was horrified some years ago over the disclosures 
made by Mr. George Kennan of the conditions prevailing in the 
exile settlements of Siberia, but we believe that if some writer 
and investigator with the genius of Mr. Kennan should pursue 
an equally thorough inquiry into the state of things existing in 
the vast majority of our county jails facts would be disclosed 
as shocking, disgraceful, and inhuman as anything revealed in 
Siberia. 

Many able, earnest, and energetic men, like Professor Fran- 
cis Wayland and Charles Dudley Warner, have been laboring 
long and unweariedly to institute needed reforms in our penal 
system, but they seem to have made slow progress. The chief 
obstacles in the way of such reforms are demagogism and 
politics of the spoils variety. Under the first head may be put 
that opposition to prison labor which has resulted in New York 
State in legislation prohibiting the employment of convicts in 
the manufacture of any articles except those used in State in- 
stitutions. Since this law was enacted many of the inmates 
of New York state- prisons have from necessity been kept in 
idleness, greatly to their own injury, mental and physical, as 
well as to the interests of the people who must support them in 
the meanwhile. This convict law was passed in deference to 
the demands of professional labor agitators, and as part of a 
scheme to catch the so-called labor vote. Intelligent and self- 
respecting workingmen are opposed to it, because they realize, 
as fully as any one, that it actually operates to their detriment. 
Anything which promotes crime and pauperism, as this convict- 
labor law does in a most direct way, adds to the burdens of the 
tax-payers, lowers the general standard of wages and living, 
and checks prosperity. 


We Are Not So Bad. 


THE opinion has been sedulously cultivated by some of our 
‘little Americans ” that corruption in official life is a conspicu- 
ous weakness in our democracy, and that in this respect, among 
others, we suffer in comparison witb most of the nations of Eu- 
rope. Tbe impression has been conveyed that there are more 
rascals in high official circles than are to be found among the 
monarchies of the Old World. Recent disclosures in Euro- 
pean capitals show how vain is this delusion. Here we have, 
for example, the churge against M. De Witte, minister of 


finance in the government of Russia. He is accused of forging 
pay-rolls, selling state secrets, and otherwise abusing his great 
trust to the extent of robbing the Russian treasury of severa] 
million rubles. But worse than this in audacity and extent js 
the fraudulent scheme in which a number of high German off. 
cials have been implicated. One of them, the chief court 
chamberlain of the Empire, has been convicted of giving 
away 80,000 square kilometres of Kameron soil, worth about 
$9,500,000, to various high and mighty personages. Toa com. 
pany called the Ncrdwest-Kameron, a territory was conceded 
larger than Bavaria, and that at a rate of compensation to the 
German government so ridiculously small and inadequate as to 
make it practically a gift. With all their admitted defects jy 
character and conduct, the men elevated to high official station 
in America are, with rare exceptions, honest and true to their 
trusts. Such offenses as that laid at the door of the Russian 
minister of finance are simply inconceivable in connection with 
any American Cabinet officer. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE world moves and its motion is constant and surprising, 
Any one who would have predicted, a few years ago, that the 
centre of the sugar-producing region would shortly shift from 
the tropical to the temperate zone would have been laughed at, 


But this is precisely what has happened toward the close of the 1 
nineteenth century. Two-thirds of the world’s sugar crop is now § 
produced from beets raised in the temperate zones of Germany, | 
Austria, France, and the United States, Twenty years ago the E 
beet-sugar crop in the world was one-fifth of theentire sugar J 
The past year the cane-sugar crop was one-third of 4 


production. 


the beet-sugar product. While the production of cane sugar 


has scarcely doubled during the twenty years, sugar from beets 


has more than quintupled. 
fallen more than half. 
Western farmer may be the greatest producer of sugar in the 
world. Then, sugar, instead of cotton or corn, may be the king 
of American crops. 


Meanwhile the price of sugar has 


The new year was a happy one for the employer of labor 
and for the employé as well. The general increase of wages in 
nearly all the industries brought joy to hundreds of thousands 
of families, and many of the great corporations distributed 
munificent gifts among their deserving employés. The Ameri- 
can Express Company, for instance, distributed nearly $70,000 


by sending checks for five dollars to each of its employés as a) 


Christmas gift. Many of the large financial institutions and 
brokerage houses in New York and other large cities every 
Christmas make a distribution of a percentage of their earnings 
among their employés. In some instances this aggregate is 
very large. The Hon. Frederic P. Olcott, president of The Cen- 
tral Trust Company, of New York, has for many years been 


giving a substantial present to each of the employés of this 7 


great financial institution. This year the gift was in the shape 


of a check amounting to forty per cent. of the respective annual | 
salaries, and in this way nearly $20,000 was distributed among 


thirty-five employés. It is not surprising that The Central 
Trust is prosperous, and that its stock, having a par value of 
$100, sells for nearly $2,500 per share. 





A good many of the expenses of the government are difficult 
to understand, and some, we fear, will be difficult to explain to 
the overburdened tax-payers of the United States. 


It is easy to foresee the time when the | 
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stance, why should the reindeer in Alaska have cost the gov- 7 


ernment last year $1,152,000? Or, why should the expenses 
of the Senate have been $1,117,000, and of the House of Repre- 
sentatives nearly $3,000,000? The lavish extravagance of the 
legislative branch of the government is indicated by the fact 


that both the Senate and the House gave presents to their em- @ 
ployés of an extra month’s pay, aggregating a total of $176,000. Wy 
For regulating immigration the Treasury Department spent E 
$262,000, and the government, instead of placing at the bead | 


of this department a man of higher education and special fitness 
and capacity for its peculiar requirements, made a political 
selection and appointed a representative of the so-called labor 
interests, Mr. T. V. Powderly, for the place. It is not surpris- 
ing that the Treasury Department has been compelled to over: 
rule Mr. Powderly’s decisions in a number of cases, and that the 
latter, in his zeal to exclude undesirable immigrants, has gone 
further than the department would authorize him to go. No re- 
flection on the character of Mr. Powderly is made. We ouly 
say that a government should be run on business principles if 


its expenditures are to be maintained at a minimum, and that | 
this cannot be done as long as the most important and respousi- 7 


ble appointments are given as gifts to politicians. 





It is stated that Mrs. Leland Stanford, widow of the Califor- | 
nia millionaire Senator, has disposed of every vestige of the | 


enormous fortune he bequeathed her, and has transferred all 
her property, with the exception of a life annuity of $25,000, to 
the Leland Stanford University. This shows generosity, but 
not good sense. The university was built as a memorial to the 
Senator’s only child, who died while a mere boy. The college 
no doubt has now been put upon a most substantial financial 
basis and will enjoy a prosperous career, though its location 
forbids that it should ever become a serious rival to the great, 
old- established universities of the East. Mrs. Stanford has 
perpetuated a family memorial and established a monument 
that will last for all time; but experience has demonstrated 
that, while it is wise in one’s lifetime to bestow generous bene: 
factions, it is not wise during one’s lifetime to give away sub- 
stantially all that one possesses, more especially if, as in the case 
of Mrs. Stanford, numerous near relatives survive. The writer 
recalls an instance in which a very wealthy lady in New Yo" 
made liberal gifts to a favored institution, and determi: * 
bestow upon it an enormous fortune. Not long after-%i5 ¢& 
cision was reached she found that her opinion ir -egard to 4 
minor matter concerning the institution was »¢ given “be at- 
tention that it properly deserved by its r«aegers. It did not 
take her long to discover that it was “tne to change her mind 
regarding her purpose in the disyvsition of ber estate. Mrs. 
Stanford may not have such an experience, but after a gift 
made and her property has chan;ed hands, the steps she has 
taken cannot be retraced. 
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‘THe crown princess of Roumania is the granddaughter of 
, Victoria and the daughter of the Duke of Saxe-Coburg, 
who was formerly 
the Duke of Edin- 
burgh and is the 
second son of Queen 
Victoria. The 
crown princess feels 
deeply the tragic 
death of her broth- 


(Jueel 


er, Prince Alfred 
of Saxe - Coburg, 
which was occa- 


sioned by his fast 
life, and which 
leaves the throne 
of Saxe-Coburg 
without a direct 
heir, the Duke of 
Connaught being 
next in succession. 
The little daughter, 
Princess Elizabeth, 
strange to say, is a 
pretender to the 
throne of Great 
Britain, for, 
through her father, 
Prince Ferdinand 
oumania, she is descended from Mary Queen of Scots, and 
by hereditary right (not legal right) an heiress to 
the throne which her illustrious great-grandmother occupies. 
The crown princess is one of the few royal beauties of Europe, 

| she is indeed lovely both in face and figure, and she dresses 
She will some day be Queen of Roumania, 
1a very beautiful queen she will make, and her court will be 





a 
1—E CROWN PRINCESS OF ROUMANIA, 
QUEEN VICTORIA'S GRAND- 
DAUGHTER. 


is erefore, 


with exquisite taste. 


made a very brilliant one, for she is the daughter of a Russian 

ind duchess and the niece of a Czar, and she loves the pomp 
and circumstance and state of grand court life like all the 
Russians, and Roumania will be made a much more famous 


kingdom through her rule. Her mother was the sister of the 
late Czar, and is very proud and haughty. 

It takes an all-around man to be a good locomotive en- 
Nocalling or profession requires a clearer brain, a 
stouter heart, and a 
steadier hand. That 
Mr. William H. Gordon, 
of East Millstone, N. J., 
possesses these qualities 
in an eminent degree is 
evident from the fact 
that he has been in con- 
tinuous and _ aninter- 
rupted service as a rail- 
road engineer for fifty- 
four years. More re- 
markable still is the fact 
that forty-seven of these 
years have been spent on 
what is known in rail- 
way parlance as ‘‘ one 
run,” that between Jer- 
sey City and East Mill- 
stone. Mr. Gordon be- 
gan his railway life in 
May, 1845, as a fireman 
on the Camden and Amboy road. A year later he became the 
engineer of the famous “ Johnny Bull” on this line, where he 
remained until 1847. In 1855 he came to his present post of 
duty, and has been there ever since. In all these years he has 
never had a serious accident and has never hurt a passenger. 
Mr. Gordon recently celebrated his seventy-fifth birthday, when 
he received the greetings of many friends and well-wishers. Ex- 
cept when he reads very fine print, he is not obliged to wear 
glasses, and his hand at the throttle is as firm and steady as 
ever 

The career of Madame Gadski, the famous and popular 
young opera singer, is full of romantic interest. When only 
TRS err nine years of age, at her 
home in Stettin, Germany, 
her voice attracted the at- 
tention of a friend of the 
family, who was so much 
impressed with its remark- 
able qualities that this 
friend, in turn, interested 
Madame Schroeder-Chan- 
loupka, in the young sing- 
er. Madame Schroeder, 
_ once a celebrated singer 
herself and now known as 
one of the best vocal teach- 
ers in Germany, agreed 
that the child’s voice was 
exceptionally beautiful 
and asked to be permitted 
to give her vocal lessons. 
From her ninth to her six- 
teenth year she was taught 
ing by Madame Schroeder but the elements of music with a 

to the absolutely correct placing of the voice. In fact, it 
Was not until her father’s death, when she was eighteen years of 
age, that Madame Gadski was permitted to appear upon the con- 
cert stage. It wasthen that the advantage of nine years of care- 


gineer. 





WILLIAM H. GORDON, THE OLDEST 


RAILROAD ENGINEER. 





MADAME GADSKI, THE GREATEST 
YOUNG SINGER IN OPERA. 
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noti 








ful vocal training, and of a thoroughly musical education were 
apparent. 
During her first season at Kroll’s Theatre 
the leading rdéles in the old classic 


Her success in opera was pronounced from the start. 
in Berlin, 
operas of Mozart, Weber, 
Marschney, and other masters, and at once gained a brilliant 
reputation in these parts. When, a few years later, Madame 
Gadski began to sing Wagner her triumphs were no less im 
mediate and pronounced 
grin,” then as Elizabeth in ‘* Tannhiuser 
the leading rdles in nearly all of the Wag 
Madame Gadski’s début in New York in 
agement of Walter Damrosch, 
appearance 
the fact that she has sung s° 


she sang all 


Lohen- 
r,and in later years in 
rnerian operas. Since 
1895, under the man- 
Her 
been limited by 
much in opera that little time re 
mained for any performances except just previous or subsequent 


She appeared first as H/sa in * 


her career is well known. 


in concerts have, to acertain extent, 


to the opera season, but during the coming year she will be en- 
tirely free for having made a contract with Mr. C, L. 
Graff to sing under his management in concerts, oratorios, and 
festivals. 

=E. E. Pray, of Plainfield, , president of the Interna- 
tional Amusement Company of sod »w York, is the originator in 
that 
derfully popular out-of- 


concerts, 


America of won- 
doors circus, the modern 
fair. Fairs have 
regularly 
parts of 
Asia, but as they 
belong to the past rather 
than the they 
have not until quite re- 
cently been popular in 
America. Mr. P 
gathered his ideas for 
the first street fair held 
in this country at Leip- 
sic, Frankfort -on- the- 
Main, 


street 
been held in 
most 


and 


Europe 


present 


ray 





Nuremberg, 





Gotha, and other Ger 
man cities, where are 
held some of the most 


E. E. PRAY, 
STREET FAIR. 


THE FATHER OF THE 


important fairs of Eu 


rope. These fairs appear 
to have originated in church festivals, which in olden times 
brought people together distances and afforded 
them convenient opportunities for business transactions as well 
as mental and spiritual pabulum. During the Civil War in this 
country what were called sanitary fairs were held in many 
parts of the North to raise funds for the sanitary commission, 
and their success was unprecedented. The originator of the 
agricultural fair in this country was Elkanah Watson, a pros- 
perous merchant of Albany, N. Y. Mr. Pray was born at An- 
dover, Mass., in 1850. Early in boyhood he went West, and 
as a pioneer in western Colorado created and named Garfield 
County and the town of Glenwood Springs. He was the first 
to discover coal in the Ute territory, and during the Ute 
of 1888 was commissioned by Governor 
chief of scouts. Mr. Pray was interested in the industrial de- 
velopment of Denver, being the conceiver and promoter of the 
Overland Cotton-mill of Denver, and various mining and mill- 
ing enterprises. From 1873 to 1891 Mr. Pray divided his time 
between New York and Colorado, his Eastern enterprises being 
exclusively along the line of amusements, while in the West he 
was identified with industrial enterprises alone. he was one of 
the promoters of the Central Park Gardens, opened by Theodore 
Thomas. Since 1891 his mind has been directed toward out-of- 
doors amusements, street fairs, and the establishment of street- 
railway parks and amusement resorts in conjunction with the 
same. The street fair, Mr. Pray says, wil! continue to gather 
popularity until the country has been pretty well covered, and 
then it will go the way of all amusement fads. The biggest 
street fair ever held in this country was that at Buffalo, which, 
under Mr. Pray’s direction, had a successful run of three 
weeks. 

=Among the various and innumerable championships set 
before men to win and wear in these days there are few requir- 


from great 


war 
Adams, of Colorado, as 


ing, on the part of com- 
) petitors, a quicker eye, 
more alert mental facul- 
ties, and more skillfully- 
trained fingers, than a 
contest for superiority at 
the linotype machine. 
This machine, it should 
be observed, is a compara- 
tively recent mechanical 
device designed to do 
away with the old method 
of setting up type in a 
printing-office. It is op- 
erated from a keyboard 
resembling the keyboard 
of a typewriter, the let- 
ters being set in their 
places by the operator as 
he touches the keys one 
after another in forming 
the words from the copy 
before him. This automatic or machine method of composition 
is much more rapid than the old style, and requires for its best 
execution quite a different order of workmen and of workman- 
ship. One linotype machine will set up about five or six times 
as much type in an hour as a compositor who picks up the let- 
ters one by one from his case. Soon after this invention was 
introduced in practical service a competition began among lino- 
type-operators for the honor of making the best record in com- 
position. For several years the championship was held by a 
St. Louis operator, who accomplished the marvelous feat of 
setting up 10,800 ‘‘ems” an hour. But Mr. William Stubbs, of 
the Baltimore Sun, now has the lead as the fastest operator in 
the world. He won his laure!s in a contest with Mr. William 
Duffy, another exper‘. in the office of the Philadelphia Times. 
The race lasted five a d one-half bours, the winner receiving a 


WILLIAM STUBBS, FASTEST PRINTER 
IN THE WORLD. 
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purse of $700. The copy was a transcript of Hawthorne’s 
‘* Scarlet Letter.” Mr. Stubbs worked five hours and thirty- 
three minutes, and Mr. Duffy five hours and twenty-one min- 
utes, the former coming out with 2,471 lines, or 66,717 ‘‘ ems,” to 
his credit, against 2,038 lines, or 55,026 *‘ems,” for his antag- 
onist. This means that Mr. Stubbs set up the equivalent of ten 
and one-half columns of solid reading-matter, newspaper size, 
in less than six hours, a wonderful achievement of its kind, and 
not likely to be surpassed for a long time to come. 

Miss Helen Hay, the talented and beautiful daughter of 
Colonel John Hay, is one of the ornaments of Washington so- 
ciety, where she lives 
with her father and 
mother. When she was 
in London, when her 
father was ambassador, 
she assisted her mother 
at all the great functions 
at the United States,em- 
bassy, and was greatly 
admired. She was pre- 
sented at the court of 
St. James, and the 
Queen commented upon 
her charming dignity of 
bearing. Although Miss 
Hay is a great favorite 
in society, she is not a 
frivolous society girl, 
but has a strong literary 
bent which she inherits 
from her father, who is 
quite a poet. Miss Hay 
brought out a book of ber poems about a year ago. The book 
was called ‘‘ Some Verses by Helen Hay,” and was a great suc- 
The verses show much grace and a certain depth of 
thought and feeling surprising in one as young as Miss Hay, 
who is iu her early twenties. The resemblance between Miss 
Hay and ber distinguished father is so great that strangers 
always remark it. Miss Hay will receive with her mother this 
winter at Washington. 


SECRETARY HAY’S TALENTED 
DAUGHTER, 


cess. 


= Whatever may be thought of Aguinaldo as a man, or asa 
leader of men, it cannot be doubted that he has developed real 
genius in practicing the dif- 
ficult and hazardous art of 
vanishing from the view of 
} apursuingenemy. Noone 
could testify more strongly 
on that point than Major 
| Peyton C. March, 
commanded the column 
most active in the hunt for 
| the insurgent leader. Major 
March is still a young man, 
being only thirty-five years 
of age, and may be ex- 
pected to add still other 
honors to an already highly 
creditable record. Heisa 
son of Professor Francis A. 
March, the eminent Ameri- 
can philologist, and was 
graduated at Lafayette 
College in 1884 with the 
philosophical honor, and in 1888 at West Point, standing fifth in 
his class. He was afterward stationed at Washington Barracks 
and at San Francisco, and at the outbreak of the war with Spain 
was first-lieutenant of the Sixth Artillery, and assigned to duty 
as instructor at the artillery school at Fortress Monroe. He was 
made captain of the Astor Battery, which he organized, took to 
Manila, and led in their famous pistol charge against the Spanish 
intrenchments. When the Astor Battery was ordered home he 
at once made application for an assignment to duty at the front, 
and was sent back to the Philippines as chief of staff to General 
MacArthur, and on the organization of the Thirty-third Vol- 
unteer Infantry he was made major. He has since distinguished 
himself in several battles with the insurgents, notably in the 
fight with General de Pilar in the mountains of northern Luzon, 
where, after brilliant manceuvring, General de Pilar was de- 
feated and killed. Major March has since attracted the atten- 
tion of the country by his determined pursuit of Aguinaldo, 

=The finest flower of English womanhood as well as English 
manhood is represented at the scene of action in the fierce and 
sanguinary conflict 
now in progress in 
South Africa. The 
men are there to do 
their duty as sol- 
diers, the women to 
minister, as only 
women can, to the 
sick and wounded, 
and thus to mitigate 
so far as they may 
and can the horrors 
of war. Among 
those engaged in 
this humanitarian 
service is the Hon. 
Mrs. Goldman, the 
second daughter of 
Lord Peel. Mrs. 
Goldman accom- 
panied her husband 
to the front under 
the protection of 
General White, and 
remained with that officer until he retired to Ladysmith and 
was surrounded in that town by the Boers. They then located 
themselves at Pietermaritzburg, the capital of Natal, where Mrs. 
Goldman has been engaged in nursiug the sick and wounded in. 
the hospitals. A sister of Mrs. Goldman is —— the same” 
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line of duty at Kimberley. 


AN INCIDENT OF A STANDING VOTE—‘“SIT DOWN ! SIT DOWN! WE ARE DRAWING FOR SEATS IN THE HOUSE—PAGES FOLLOWING POPULAR REPRE- 
CALLING THE AYES.” SENTATIVES TO THEIR SEATS WITH HUGE FLORAL TRIBUTES. 





























THE BABY WHO WILL TELL OF THE TIME WHEN HE SAT ON HIS 
FATHER’S DESK IN CONGRESS. 
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‘* WAKE up, Paquita! Your father is ready to go, and waits 
to embrace you.” 

At tlie sound of her mother’s high-pitched voice the child 
half woke, tried to rouse, but her lids proved too heavy and 
would not open. She went to sleep again. 

Another child, a boy two years older, played noisily about 
the room, aiming a stick and shouting ‘‘ Plong! plong !” in a 
very loud voice. He was a little Filipino rebel, engaged in the 
pleasing pastime of killing hosts of invisible American soldiers. 

** Bueno muchacho !” nodded the father, approvingly. ‘*Some 
day you shall do that with a real gun !” 

The father looked to be little more than a boy himself, though 
he was probably close to thirty. He was short, lean, with skin 
like dull-finished mahogany. Over his legs, from his knees up, 
he wore a pair of trousers of blue-and-white drilling, and 
above, a blouse of the same material, which, having but one 
button, showed a ragged undershirt beneath. On his head was 
a nondescript straw hat with battered crown and tattered broad 
rim. He was one of the barefoot “flower” of Aguinaldo’s 
army, as you might have known by a glance at the Mauser rifle 
lying across the bamboo table, flanked by a belt to which were 
attached many cartridge-boxes, each holding two clips of the 
pestilential little cartridges. 

‘‘Skall I see my house to-night? Will it be standing here ?” 
wondered Juan. Yet there was no unusual moisture in his 
eyes. Visible emotion would do discredit to one of the ‘‘ flower” 
of the army. 

Pepita, the wife, was busy in the solitary other room of the 
little bamboo-and-nipu house. Proof of her industry was to be 
had in the sizzling sound and the smell of frying chicken that 
floated across to the other little nipa houses bunched in the 
grove of banana-palms of Bigaa. In all these other houses, at 
the same hour, though it wanted yet two hours of daylight, 
were the same sounds of people astir and hurried. Some of the 
other little brown soldiers had been allowed to come up from 
the lines to spend the night at home, on a solemn pledge to be 
back to duty an hour before sun-up. 

‘Juan! Juan! Are you ready ?” shouted a man, jumping 
down out of a neighboring hut and brandishing a rifle over his 
head. 

‘In a moment, Pedro,” answered Juan, as Pepita came hur- 
rying in with the dismembered parts of a chicken fried to a 
brown crisp in cocoanut-oil and reposing on a freshly-picked 
banana-leaf. 

‘*What a lazy child !” cried Pepita, crossly, as she beheld 
tiny Paquita still curled up on the pile of thatch in the corner. 

‘* Let her sleep,” advised Juan. But Pepita seized the child, 
shaking her almost roughly, while José stopped his valiant 
‘*plong! plong !” through the window at Pedro long enough to 
shout, warningly: 

“Tf you don’t wake up, Paquita, the Americanos will get 
you !” 

At that dire threat the child awoke with start and shriek. 
She had heard such grewsome tales of those Americunos, who 
delighted to torture little chiidren, and who feasted gluttonous- 
ly on them! Juan took the child in his arms, stilling her fears 
with a single reassuring word, and embraced her. 

‘* Good-bye, José, mi bravo muchacho!” cried the father, 
putting down the girl to fall on his knees and hug the boy. 
Then once more he held Paquita’s pretty baby-face close to his 
own. Wasita tear that fell on her face? If so, there wasn’t 
any sign of it left when Juan, snatching up rifle and belt and 
chicken, sprang from the raised doorway and joined his com- 
rade. They were laughing by the time they reached the near- 
by gate of the yard, to which Pepita flew for a last embrace 
from her endangered husband. The wife came slowly back to 
the house to prepare food for the children, both now running 
merrily about the room in some childish frolic. 

‘‘ Hear me, you ninnies !” cried the woman, catching them 
both by the arms and detaining them for an instant. ‘‘ You 
are neither of you to leave the yard to-day without me. You 
hear? It may be necessary at any moment for us to leave here 
and go far away.” 

‘¢ Then I shall take my dolls,” answered Paquita, insistently, 
breaking away and running to a hiding-place under the floor, 
from which she drew out her two darlings. 

‘© And I shall take my soldiers and the wooden cannon and 
the gun and the toy fence,” enumerated José. 

“T fear not, my children,” sighed the mother. 
know what war is !” 

“‘ What is war, madre mia ?” asked Paquita, curiously. 

‘* Ah, Dios! Pray to the saints, my children, that you do 
not this day find out for yourselves !” 

The children went on playing by the light that came from a 
wick set in a scum of oil on the surface of a glass of water on 
the window-sill. After a much longer time than it usually took 
her, Pepita called them and gave them their food. She couldn’t 
eat, but the children devoured with the ravenousness of their 
age. Then, the first signs of light coming, the children carried 
their treasures out into the yard—a few poor toys which Juan 
and Pepita had bought out of their scanty savings in the days 
when there had been more peace in Manila. José had a toy 
fence, which he ‘ played” was a fort, and behind which he 
mounted a portly wooden cannon that would ‘‘ shoot ” real balls 
of wood. Besides, he hada company of ten hollow-bodied lead 
soldiers—trashy German things bought in a Chinaman’s shop, 
but dear to a boy’s heart anywhere in the world. Paquita’s 
mute playmates were the diminutive dolls, bought at a peseta 
the pair, and dressed in such fragments of pivia and cotton as 
she had been able to collect—but were ever children so endowed 
with love as this silent, stuffed little pair ? 

‘‘ This sefiora is very rich and very good,” confided Paguita, 
aloud. ‘‘She has such lots of money, and gives it all to the 
poor, and to good little boys and girls. Padra Nicolas says there 
is not another such good sefiora in the world. And this sefiora” 
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—lovingly placing the first in a sitting posture against a hum- 
mock of ground, and lifting the second doll—‘‘ this seitora——” 
Holding the doll across her knee, Paquita suddenly digressed. 

* José, what is war ?” 

‘*War ?’ repeated the boy. His answer hung fire while he 
fitted a wooden bali to his cannon, discharged it, and saw with 
glee four of the lead soldiers go over. *‘ War, war, nina, is 
killing Americanos.” 

** Does it hurt them ?’ asked the child, innocently. 

** Hurt them, you loca nina!” repeated the boyscornfully. 
‘* Of course it does! And that is all Americanos are good for.” 

What was that sound that came suddenly, sharply to the 
ear? It was miles away, yet distinct. It was a sound like that 
which most children know, of packs of fire-crackers briskly ex- 
ploding. But bow long it lasted! Pepita flew to tke door and 
stood there, her face twitching with agony. Paquita, after the 
first touch of curiosity, turned back to her dolls. José snatched 
up the wooden semblance of a gun and raced as far as the gate. 

*Plong! plong! plong! plong! plong!” he screamed in 
glee. ‘‘ Ah, bravo! bravo! That is war !” 

‘* Yes, you silly child,” called Pepita, quiveringly, ‘‘ and your 
father may be killed !” 

** Killed ?” repeated the boy, sobering, and handling bis gun 
hesitatingly. But Paquita, knowing not the meaning of the 
word, played on with her dolls. 

Still the sharp crackling kept on. It was down by Meicaua- 
yan, where MacArthur’s restless American advance had begun 
the morning by firing at the Filipino trenches, two thousand 
yards nearer Bigaa. As the firing went on, native women and 
children began to gather in the street that ran by Pepita’s gate. 


Many were the queries put in shrill, high-pitched voices. Who 
knew the answers? Were the Filipinos losing ground? Were 


MacArthur’s terrible white demons coming nearer? Was Bigaa 
doomed to fall? Must the women and children begin to flee, 
leaving their homes to be looted and devastated by the horde of 
rapacious Chinamen whom they knew must be lurking within a 
mile ? 

Brown women rushed about, asking these queries of each 

other, seldom pausing for the answer. From many of the thatch 
houses that could be seen under the banana-palms came boys 
carrying parcels—of food, principally. A dozen families set off 
together in haste across the stubble and dikes of open paddy- 
fields north of the town. Twenty more families soon followed, 
families composed of women, half-grown girls, children, small 
boys, but no males over twelve or thirteen. Aguinaldo had 
taken all the older ones. They were with him now, down at 
Meicauayan, where the firing still resounded. 
Was it nearer, louder, that firing, or was it only 
a trick of the wind? It certainly sounded louder—was louder, 
decided the startled women, and therefore nearer ! The Amer- 
icanos were coming, then! A few started to flee to the chap- 
els, but, changing their minds, cleared for the field to the north- 
ward. 

While Pepita, the wife of Juan, had stood with the boy at 
the gate, uncertain what to do, little Paquita had played on 
unconcernedly with her dolls. But now the cries of the hun- 
dreds of fugitives who fled into the fields became such a fright- 
ened clamor that the child looked up, took in something of the 
instinctive calamity, and »cemed uncertain whether or not tocry. 

‘* Mamma !” she called. ‘‘ Mi madre !” 

‘* Eh, Paquita ?” 

‘* Ts this what you called war, mamma ?” 

** Dios mio, my child—yes !” 

‘*T don’t like war,” said Paquita, gravely. 

** Diablo! You're only a girl,” growled valiant José. 

Pepita could hesitate no longer. The noise of firing was so 
near and resonant that the Americanos could not be half as far 
away as they had been at daylight. Into the house rushed Pe- 
pita, frantically snatching up an armful of her household treas- 
ures and a little food. 

Whurr-rr! whurr-rr! came some invisible hoarsely-shrieking 
thing through the air. It crashed through the roof of the third 
hut away, and was followed by a loud, angry ‘“‘ bom!” that 
caused the hut to fall to pieces and fragments of bamboo to 
scatter a hundred yards around. 

‘* Mother of God !” shrieked Pepita, rushing to the doorway. 
Dropping the things from her arms she snatched up Paquita, in 
the same instant screaming to José to follow ber. Through the 
back yard they fled, into the field. The house that had been 
struck, after smouldering a few moments, began to crackle with 
flame. This Pepita saw in a terrified glance over her shoulder. 
Paquita, with her face to the rear, took it in with the child’s de- 
light in a fire, and begged her mother to stop. Only when an- 
other shell came, struck the cupola of the nearest chapel, and 
half demolished it with the swift destructiveness of lightning, 
did Paquita begin to cry. The flying mother trembled so that 
sbe could hardly oear the burden of her child. Another and 
another shell! Would those screaming messengers of death 
never stop flying and exploding? What if one should strike 
near her ! 

‘‘To the railroad |” cried one frenzied woman, dashing by. 
‘“*Tt is easier running between the tracks.” 

So Pepita, nearly exhausted by this racing over stubble, 
turned to the track. What a fearful din it was of shells ex- 
ploding back in doomed Bigaa! The poor mother wondered 
if the hell that Padre Nicolas so eloquently described could be 
as awful. 

As Pepita neared the track she heard a soul-rending shriek. 
Two hundred yards behind her had fled another brown mother, 
followed by her two young boys. One of the fearful bursting 
things had buried its Lose in the ground close to this trio, then 
exploded, killing and horrit!y mangling both boys, and knock- 
ing the mother down with c\ods of earth. The mother was 
upon her knees now, bending ever her dead boys and crying 
like nothing human. 


Dios mio! 
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Sickened with horror, Pepita turned and was about to go ty 
the impossible comfort of the other woman, but the thought of 
her own children made her dash upon the track and go stumbling 
northward. 

Cr-r-r-rack ! It sounded like something ripping explosiv. ly 
and made Pepita halt and wheel about on the instant, making 
the sign of the cross as she did so. Away down the track, as 
far as she could make out, she could see a little knot of blue and 
white uniforms, a small band of Filipinos making a last cles 
perate stand against an advancing mass of hardly distinguis\a 
ble figures. 

Zz-zz! José, who had all along kept with her without a 
word, and who bad just halted ahead of her, went down just 
as the frightened woman heard the sharp whirr. With a yel] 
of agony, Pepita put down her baby in the track and flew to 
her son. 

‘“‘Tt’s all right, madre mia,” said the little fellow, bravely 
as the brown mother lifted him to his feet and held him there 
to search for hisinjury. ‘‘ Ill fight the Americanos yet !” 

Chug-guk ! Another bullet pierced his brain, hurling th 
dead child from her arms. Following, sinking to the ground 
between the rails, clutching one of the still warm little hands in 
hers, Pepita poured out all the horror and sickness of her |e- 
reaved soul, invoking the most horrible curses of heaven on ‘he 
slayer of her son. What mattered it to her that the shot was 
an accidental one—that the bullet bad been intended for a /ve 
inarms? She cursed the harder. 

‘*T don’t like war! I want to go home !” wailed Paquita, 
puckering up her face and beginning to cry. Recalled thus to 
her duty to the living, Pepita bounded back for the child 
Looking down the track she could see the Filipinos giving way, 
leaping down into the fields on either side of the track and 
taking to their legs. That decided Pepita. She, too, took to 
the field, cursing herself for having gone to the track. Paquita 
cried piteously that José must come, too, but Pepita, her sight 
almost blinded by tears, stumbled on until both found them 
selves under the cool shade of the trees. The mother and child 
sank to the ground, the former panting. 

There were no longer any of the terrible noises—no sight of 


scrambling fugitives, since all had gained the woods, reaching “4 
Paquita sat in the cool grass aud Wy 


down for a mile or more. 
stared at blazing Bigaa on the other side of the broad field. 
The sight fascinated, soothed the child. But presently she began 
to ask questions. 

** Madre mia, has José gone to war with mi padre ?” 

** Yes, carissima,” came in a stifled voice from her mother. 

‘** And will they come home to-night ?”’ 

‘* Silence !” commanded Pepita, and, suatching up tho child, 
began the journey to the eastward, keeping always in the 
shadow of the jungle. Ere long they came upon other plod 


ding fugitives—women and children, all moving toward the § 































bay, with no purpose other than to get as far away from the 77 


Americanos as possible. They had little comfort to give each 
other, except that the sounds of battle had stilled. And so they 
journeyed, not stopping long, until it was nearly noon. Now 


weariness and the crying of young children ordered the halt, § 


There was a grove here, aud a stream of fairly drinkable water. 
They sat on the ground, a forlorn, miserable hundred or so. 
Paquita demanded something to eat. Pepita having nothing, 
glanced appealingly at some of the other women. None had 


any to spare ; they could not starve their own children for a | 


neighbor’s. So Paquita cried, and diminished no appetite 
thereby. She was learning one of the bitterest lessons of war. 

Early in the afternoon the Padre Nicolas found these of his 
flock. He had wandered in search of them, to tell them that 
the American commandant invited them to return to their 
homes, and assured them of protection. The padre led his 


half-reassured parishioners through the jungle to the bank of 


a tide-water stream. Canoes were found, and in these craft the 
frightened people huddled, and paddled on and on until they 
came back to Bigaa. 

But what a different Bigaa! More than half of the town 
had been devoured by flame. Under the little clumps of 
banana-palms glowed red heaps of embers that had once been 
homes, Gigantic soldiers in strange uniforms strolled throuzh 
the street, talking in the loud, harsh, unintelligible voices of the 
Americano. A few were hotly pursuing squawking chickens, 
soon to go to grill over the camp-fire. Others were chasing 
squealing young porkers, while knots of soldiers were poking 
and nosing through the burning heaps and in the still standing 
houses. 

Pepita, hugging the baby to her shoulder, tramped sullenly, 
swiftly down the winding road to her own yard. There was 
nothing there but a red and gray mixture of embers and a trio 
of brown-clad intruders. One of the intruders, a terrible fel- 
low who swore great American oaths and had a heart as tender 
as a baby’s, suddenly bent over and pounced upon some things 
that his feet had touched against. 

” me !” blurted the profane fellow. ‘ See 
what I’ve found, Jim? A brace of dollies !” 

** And a toy fence and lead soldiers !” exclaimed Jim. 

‘* Little ones’ toys,” mumbled the profane one, in a voice 
that sounded queer for him. ‘ By , Jim, it seems 
odd, don’t it, to think of these treacherous 
Malays having children and feelin’s just like our’n? Hui/o, 
little one !” 

For the unobserved Paquita, seeing her sawdust darlings in 
the profane grasp of this huge brown-clad giant, had precip- 
itated herself from her mother’s arms and rushed to the rescue. 
Both dollies were promptly surrendered, but the bending pro- 
fane one caught her instead, putting her up to his shoulder. 

‘Try the kid on this hard-tack,” suggested Jim, pulling one 
from his haversack. Hungry, above everything else, Paquita 
eagerly accepted, forgot to cry, and sat as happy as could be, 
nestling on the big friendly fellow’s shoulder, munching de- 
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lightedly. Pepita, seeing the child fed, stood apart, eying 


2 
“ie was this, coming down the street with a hint of stealth ? 
Pepita caught sight of him. It was Pedro—Pedro in the white 
cotton garments of peace, come to have a look at the blazing 
pile in bis own yard. Pepita flew to him. 

‘‘ My husband—Juan ? You have seen him ?”’ she breathed. 

+ Killed,” replied Pedro. ‘ Fell at the second or third volley 
this morning. Tell no one that I am a rebel. I have done with 
fighting !” 

Seeing her mother fall and lie unconscious, Paquita struggled 
to be put down, and ran to the woman. 

** What in — ——— is up ?” wondered the profane 
soldier. 

The third soldier, who had not yet spoken, but who under 
stood Spanish, interpreted what bad passed. 

‘* Wake up, mamma, wake up !” sobbed the child, desolately, 
tugging at her mother’s skirt. ‘‘ I don’t like war !” 

And the soldier translated that also. 
me if I do, either,” growled the pro 
fane one with feeling, while Pedro slunk away. ‘‘ War sure is 
hell !” 

‘‘ This fire is too hot. It’s making my eyes smart, I guess,” 
rejoined Jim, huskily, as he turned away. 











The Way They Open Congress. 


\mUSING SCENES AND INCIDENTS IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE- 
SENTATIVES—BLUNDERS OF NEW MEMBERS—EVENTS Not 
IN THE PROGRAMME—THE SENATE’sS “* BILL Hour.” 


THE regular and prescribed procedure for opening a stated 
session of our House of Representatives at Washington would 
be tame enough to the average observer if nothing happened 
that was not, so to speak, down on the bills. The principal 
feature is the swearing in of members, which, when not inter- 
rupted by such an incident as that which occurred when Mr. 
Roberts, of Utah, presented himself at the opening of the pres- 
ent Congress, is by itself a somewhat tedious proceeding. But 
such an occasion rarely if ever passes when many things do not 
happen out of the ordinary to entertain, if not to amuse, those 
who are privileged to view the proceedings from the standpoint 

f a visitor. 

Especially is this true when a new session opens, as was the 
ase this year, when many of the Representatives enter upon new 
and untried ways, and are sometimes, not unnaturally, confused 
and embarrassed by their novel surroundings and the unusual 
requirements of the situation. 

It was an occasion like this which furnished the subjects our 
special artist, Mr. T. Dart Walker, has graphically depicted on 
another page. These are actual scenes and incidents attendant 
upon the opening session of the present House of Representa- 
Here, for example, is the gentleman crouching in the 
aisle. He was anew member who did not quite know where 
‘he was at.” Astanding vote on some measure had been called 
for and this member, with others, was expected to keep his seat. 
He advanced down the aisle toward the speaker instex 1, amid 
cries from his party associates of ‘‘ Sit down, sit down!” At 
last, when he reached the last seat, an excited fellow-member 
laid bis hand somewhat forcibly on his shoulder and the new 
member went down on the spot, and thus narrowly saved him- 
self from being counted on the wrong side. 

At another stage of proceedings boys staggering under a 
weight of huge bouquets and other floral emblems may be seen 
following in the wake of members as they go to the seats al- 
lotted to them. These are the tributes of admiring friends and 
constituents, and the tokens of more or less of popularity. There 
are but few members, however, who are not remembered in 
this way, and the House for the time being becomes as radiant 
and odorous asa June garden. It often happens on these occa- 
sions that something more precious and more beautiful than the 
flowers, at least in the eyes of the individual member, occupies 
his desk for a brief season—a little child privileged for the first, 
and possibly for the last time, to sit upon ‘‘ papa’s desk” in 
Congress—a proud and happy event, and one to be remem- 
bered always. 

A student of the philosophy of clothes would find much to 
interest him in the various groups of men as they come up to 
take the oath before the speaker. Here the free-and-easy West- 
erner, he of the flowing beard, the more punctilious gentleman 
from some Southern city, and the polished and up-to-date 
young member from some Eastern centre of wealth and culture 
may be seen all in a row, and acting for the first and probably 
for the last time in perfect unanimity. As the session proceeds 
and things assume a more formal and routiue aspect, these little 
incidents of the opening day go to make up one of the happiest, 
if not the most momentous, chapters in the rapidly changing 
life of our great national legislature. 

The introduction of bills seems, to the infrequent visitor to 
the Senate, a tumultuous scramble to attract the attention of 
the presiding officer and to unload papers of no further use or 
value to the Senator who presents them. To the habitual at- 
tendant the busir is an orderly, every-day practice, some- 


tives. 


times a tedious to the Senator who waits for recognition, 
but aly ure to be conducted carefully and accurately by the 
lerks 

Vhen the order introduction of bills is announced by the 

, officer it is the spsr7est Senator who first catches the 

it | who hears, in r>sponse to bis forma! ‘‘ Mr. 
Presiden sponse: ‘**The Senater from .New Hamp 
shire. That is the Senator’s recognition. it is also his cue to 
goon. ‘* Mi. President that formality is never omitted—‘ I 


ask leave to introduce a bill making long speeches felonious, and 
ask its reference to the Committee on the Judiciary.” A page 
runs toward him, and as the Senator reads another titie and 
another, the page gathers the bills and, at the completion of ‘ve 
Senator’s call of them, they are rushed to the reading-desk. 
Like a machine tine desk-clerk reads again each separate 
title, and the presiding officer, listening to catch the subject of 
the bill, directs, also very mechanically, ‘‘ Committee ou 
Judiciary,” or ‘‘ Finance,” or such reference as the subject ot 
the bill may indicate to be proper. At the side of the reading- 
clerk is a file-clerk. He takes up the numbering of bills from 


yesterday, beginning to give them numbers as they come in, to 
make the series continuous by numbers and to furnish the in- 
troducer with the means of finding a bill when he wants it 
Along with a mass of other bills and petitions and resolutions 
the bill goes into the office of the secretary, to be swooped upon 
by the special correspondents and the representatives of press 
associations. Here it falls into the hands of the book-keepers of 
the Senate, who immediately open an account with each bill or 
other paper introduced. 

At the close of each afternoon, and sometimes twice a day, 
the bills are sent off to the government printing-office to be 
printed. 
is to know when these bills are sent over to the printer, and to 
know why the printer does not have the prints back the next 
morning, so that Senators may find and read them. 


There is a book-keeper of the Senate whose business it 


The method is arranged to secure expeditious as well as ac 
curate work. Errors are seldom made. The people employed 
are too close to the eyes of the power thet created them to vent 
ure frequently to blunder, and troops of men willing to be 
accurate are waiting for easy positions aud good pay. 

Sometimes Senators are playful. A day or two ago, when 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, a vivacious youth of seventy-two 

-who does not look it 
Platt’s senior by two years, stood up with several other Sen- 
Mr. Platt is a man of serious 
mien who has a sense of humor. Mr. Gear held out his package 
of bills and said ‘‘ Mr. President?’ Mr. Platt let his eye wan- 
der off to the left of his desk. ‘* The Senator from Michigan,” 
he announced. 


was presiding, Senator Gear, of Lowa, 


ators who desired recognition. 


When the Senator from Michigan had given up 
the floor the eye of the president wandered off beyond Gear to 
the extreme of the Democratic side, to catch Senator Depew, 
who sits at the edge of what is called ‘ The Strip.” Thus the 
legs of the veteran lowa Senator were tired unto wobbling, as 
the president’s eye wandered over and beyond him, back and 
forth. Gear took the joke. By and by, when he was ready to 
go away to his committee-room to get a nap, Senator Platt 
sweetly and calmly announced, ‘‘ The Senator from Iowa,” and 
Mr. Gear’s bills reached the clerk quite an hour after he had 
first asked for the boon of recognition. 


The Soldier’s New-year Card. 


WE watched the old year out to-night, 
My bunkie, Jim, and T, 

Within a church with battered walls 
All open to the sky. 

For when our Yankee rapid-fires 
A tune began to play 

They laid the splendid altar bare 
And took the roof away. 

We found a lot of candles tall, 
We set them all alight, 

And playing poker ov the floor 
Have passed the livelong night. 
But still my homesick fancies stray 
Where windy winter blows, 
And, folded warmly in your furs, 
You walk among the snows. 


Upon a tattered ace of hearts 
I scrawl this penciled screed, 

For crested paper here in camp 
Is very scarce indeed 

The stain across the top is wine ; 
We found a cask or two 

In musty vaults beneath the church, 
And tapped the mellow brew. 

A soldier's sweetheart is his sword, 
A soldier's home must be 

Wherever flies the starry flag, 
That banner bright and free. 

But New Year’s seems to fill his mind 
With thoughts that never come 

When pacing sentry in the cane, 
Or marching to the drum. 

So happy New Year, though the card 
That bears it will appear 

Among the offerings at your shrine 
A shabby one, I fear. 

But if you feel inclined to smile, 
Remember that it came 

From one who serves Old Glory first, 
But loves you just the same. Minna IRVING. 


The Revolt in Panay and Cebu. 


THE CAMPAIGN IN THE CENTRAL FILIPINO, OR VISCAYAN, 
ISLANDS. 


CEBU, on the east coast of the island of Cebu, and its capital, 
one of the quaintest and most picturesque towns of this very 
interesting region, is the place where at present a stubborn re- 
sistance to the authority of our government is being shown, and 
where Uncle Sam’s fighters, notably the Twenty-third United 
States Regular Infantry, are doing heroic work. It is situated 
directly on the open waters, having only the small, low island, 
which looks like a marsh, in front of it, on which Magellan was 
killed. Just beyond the city, as seen from the shore, are the high 
mountains in which have been found invaluable coal fields. 
Gebu is second to Lloilo, the capital of the island of Panay, in 
importance, as to its sugar exports. Panay, at present, is also 
in a state of revolt against our government, and Iloilo plainly 
shows the terrible results of war. 

Noone can understand what war means until he has witnessed 
the herrors of actual warfare, and the sacrifices and hardships 
undergone, not only by the officers but by the men of the regi- 
ment, as well as the families who have been driven from their 
homes. Iloilo to-day, as seen from the bay, looks like a pros- 
perous city. Its fort is still standing, having withstood the few 
shots fired by the Boston, and the fire which destroyed almost 
the entire city, and sj) ved only the !mildings at the immediate 
water-front. On entering the | mbers of quaint, native 
sailing craft, with their queer outrigzers, are seen. Their sails 
have the large numbers painted on them, a custom which orig- 
inated under Spanish rule in order to give the number of the 
of ti craft. 

At the water-front one still sees wha*+ ~vere once long rows of 
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well-built warehouses, facing the solidly-built stone sea-wall, 
part of which is now used by the quartermaster’s department, 
under General Hughes, who has his headquarters here. On this 
dock are piled provisions and military property of all kinds, and, 
at times, huge stacks of boxes containing the famous calibre- 
thirty Krag ammunition, shown in one of the illustrations in this 
issue. The natives of Panay do not use the water-buffalo as do 
the Filipinos on the other islands, but use an animal originally 
imported from India. The natives almost invariably cover their 
clumsy but picturesque two-wheel carts with enormous bamboo 
hoods. 

Immediately upon leaving the water-front one sees the ter- 
rible effects of war as revealed by the ruins of the destroyed 
homes. Here and there only stands an unburned building, re- 
vealing the comfortable and substantial homes these people once 
had. That the people lived in luxury is apparent from the re- 
mains of the solidly-built stone steps, iron gates, and fences. 
Passing through the destroyed portion of Lloilo, one comes into 
a district inhabited by poorer persons, where the homes are all 
of bamboo, with nipa roofs. 
uninjured. 


Nearly all this section remains 
The inhabitants were quick to perceive the possi- 
bilities of utilizing the corrugated iron roofing remaining from 
the burned buildings for erecting temporary homes for them- 
selves. The old iron is used for siding as well as for roofs, 

On leaving this section of the town one comes into immense 
cocoanut-groves, which have been completely destroyed by the 
burning of Lloilo, only their long, broad trunks standing, mak- 
ing a weird and sad sight. A sentry of the Eighteenth United 
States Infantry has utilized sections of a burned building for 
protection from the pouring rains during the rainy season, as 
one of our photographs shows. Passing still further along this 
road for some three miles, we come to the outskirts of Harro, 
still confronted by the effects of war, destroyed and burned 
homes on all sides. We then pass a long, low bridge as we enter 
Harro. On the outskirts of all these towns are the nipa-covered 
houses or shacks, but in the centre is usually a little plaza, with 
a church surrounded by substantial buildings. One of these is 
shown in our illustration, in the photograph where the Amer- 
ican flag is disclosed hanging from the windows of the head- 
quarters of the Eighteenth United States Infantry. 

The churches are large and picturesque, and usually have a 
tower, used in case of trouble as a look-out. Harro is surround- 
ed by outposts just outside the city lines, where our brave sol- 
diers are stationed to guard against wanton destruction ; for it 
must be plainly stated that the ruins spoken of in this article 
were caused by the natives, who destroyed the town for fear 
that it would fall into our hands. It is due to the vigilance and 
bravery of our soldiers that one can live safely within the lines 
of outposts. Iloilo is the greatest sugar-exporting market of the 
Philippines, and should have a very bright future indeed. It is 
surrounded for mile upon mile with the finest sugar-producing 
lands of the world. (See illustrations taken specially for 
‘* Leslie’s Weekly” by me.) E. C. Rost. 


A Gospel Elevator. 


Its BIBLE TEXTS CAN BE SEEN FOR TWENTY MiILES—" HE 
Wuo Runs May Reap.” 


ONE of the novel sights on the plains of western Kansas is a 
‘* Gospel Elevator” at Lebanon. The owner, a prominent grain- 
buyer, is convinced of the need of prominent preaching, and he 
recently brought a sign-painter from the city to decorate his 
huge elevator, the largest building in the town. On all four 





sides are painted, in gaudy colors, striking Bible texts, imploring 


to confession and conversion. For twenty miles across the 
prairie the big building with its shining message is plainly seen, 
and it attracts the attention of all. The owner says he will 
change the texts from time to time as those in use become en- 
tirely familiar. 


Eight American Beauties. 


Hanpsome priots on heavy paper, suitable for framing, of the 
“American Girl’ series, which have been running through LEsLIE’s 
WeerK Ly, and which include the ‘ Foot-ball,’ ‘‘ Golf,” * Sporting,” 
* Yachting,’’ *‘ Summer,” ‘* Horsy.’’ ‘* Bicycle,” and ‘* Society Girl,” 
are offered in portfolio form, inclosed in an envelope, the eight for 50 cents. 
Each picture is eleven and one half by nine inches in size, and suitable 
for framing, thus making a most acceptable holiday, birthday, or sou- 
venir gift. Address LreLie’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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LANDING AMMUNITION AT ILOILO, ISLAND OF PANAY, BY THE EIGHTEENTH UNITED STATES INFANTRY. 
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RUINS OF ILOILO—A FINE RESIDENCE THAT ESCAPED THE FIRE, ON THE LEFT. A NATIVE FAMILY (RO 
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CHARACTERISTIC N ILOILO, CEBU, AND HARRO, SHOWING THE DEVASTATION WR 

















ARRO, ISL AMERICAN FLAG FLYING AT HEADQUARTERS OF EIGHTEENTH CEBU, THE CAPITAL OF THE ISLAND OF CEBU, WHERE A ‘BATTALION OF THE TWENTY-THIRD UNiTED STATES 
NITED STATES REGULARS INFANTRY IS STATIONED. 























ARRO AFTER THE AMERICAN OCCUPATION. BUILDINGS AT ILOILO, BUILT BY NATIVES FROM THE CORRUGATED IRON ROOFING OF DESTROYED DWELLINGS. 
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LILY GRO VIEW FROM THE SPANIS}{ RESIDENTIAL PART OF ILOILO, LOOKING TOWARD NIPA HOUSES OF NATIVES, WHO ARE VISCAYANS. 


WaHE JUNGLE. 


ON WAP ERICAN FORCES.—Puorocraruep ror “ Lesiie’s Weekiy” By Our Special Artist, E. C, Rost.—(See Page 27.) 





































































































The Anglo-American Alliance. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES GREETS THE AMERICAN LapIES WHO 
Fittep OvuT THE HOSPITAL-SHIP ‘‘ MAINE.” 


Lonpbon, December 26th, 1899.—Never, perhaps, in Anglo- 
American bistory have American ladies been honored in Lon- 
don as on the occasion when his Royal Highness the Prince of 
Wales went out of his way to make himself ‘‘ at home” at the 
concert given by the committee of the American ladies’ hospital- 
ship Maine at ‘“‘ Claridge’s” recently. The flower of the fairest 
women headed the entertainment, royally supported by leading 
Americans, both from Paris and London. Resplendent, too, 
was the palatial building. A double row of the Second Life 
Guard, veritable giants and in full war-paint, lined the grand 
stairs, and a detachment of the Scots Guards, in abbreviated 
kilts and bare knees, with drummers and pipers, served as a 
guard of honor to America’s fair daughters. 

Lady Randolph Churchill presided. Mrs. Blow, the honorary 
secretary; Mrs. Reynolds, the treasurer ; Mrs. Hugh Reid Grif- 
fin, president of the Society of American Women in London ; 
the Duchess of Marlborough, Mrs. Arthur Paget, and many 
more, were present when Princess Christian, accompanied by 
Princess Anhalt and a long line of royalty, arrived. The Duke 
of Cambridge also entered, followed by Baron Rothschild, Mrs. 
Ogden Goelet, and a host of brilliant society stars. Friends 
were still exchanging greetings when the captain of the guard 
was heard to command, ‘‘ Present arms !” and amidst a burst 
of music the Prince of Wales entered with an elastic step and 
a cheery smile. 

The prince’s arrival was a signal for the festivities to begin, 
and 1,500 visitors were soon parceled in small groups, prom- 
enading or patronizing the restaurants. The prince favored 
Mrs. Brown-Potter and the Duchess of Marlborough with an 
invitation to tea at his table. The tea was served by charming 
Miss Edna May, the star in ‘* The Belle of New York,” and for 
this pleasure his Royal Highness paid something like 100 guin- 
eas. Many prominent Americans left visible tokens of their 
wealth, but our English cousins were by no means behind, 
Baron Rothschild alone giving $3,000. Beneath an attractive 
picture representing John Bull and Brother Jonathan shaking 
hands over the Muine were the following beautiful lines : 

The union jack, the stars and stripes, 
For their honor we'll gladly die ; 

One God, one blood, two flags— 
Long may they wave on high. 

In consideration of the generous tender of Claridge’s Hotel 
for the occasion, the American ladies’ committee, with Lady 
Randolph Churchill at the bead, have sent a grateful acknowl- 
edgment, in the shape of a beautifully engraved letter, to Mrs. 
D’Oyly Carte, wife of the chairman of the hotel company, 
signed by every member of the committee. 

C. FRANK DEWEY. 


American Nurses for the Boer War. 


ELEVEN American male nurses sailed last week from London 
on the hospital ship Maine, which was fitted out for service in 
the British-Boer war by contributions that were made solely by 
American women. Altogether, sixteen graduates of the Mills 
Training School for male nurses left New York on the Atlantic 
Transport steamer Manitou, November 2ist, to report for duty 
on the hospital-ship. They were R. B. Vallance, J. F. Mc- 
Clintock, Stephen Crick, F. U. Green, Archibald Gillies, W. B. 
Ruth, George I. Cole, Leon M. Howard, John J. Reilly, R. W. 
Ellsworth, A. H. Chapman, Charles F. Austin, Victor C. Bates, 
T. V. Speer, W.C. Kuder, and Charles Nash. The sixteenth 
member of the party does not appear in the picture, which 
shows Mrs, A. 8. Willard, superintendent of the school, and the 
group of nurses. 

One of the men, Green, fell ill in London while awaiting the 
departure of the vessel, and Mr. Speer remained to care for him. 
Owing to disagreements, three others resigned from service, 
leaving eleven all told, who will soon reach the battle-fields in 
South Africa. The corps consists of graduates of the school 
especially selected for their ability and fitness, and represents 
six States—New York, New Jersey, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, and Fiorida.. During the Spanish war, Nurses 
Speer, Ruth, and Green were in the United States Army service 
on the Solace, while Mr. Ellsworth, who goes as chief ambulance 
officer, did duty on the Topeka. In response toa call for vol- 
unteers, Messrs. Vallance and McClintock obtained a leave of 
absence from the school and went to Jacksonville to care for the 
sick and wounded soldiers “brought from Cuba. It fell to the 
lot of Mr. Kuder to nurse the Spanish prisoners at Portsmouth, 
and finally to accompany them to Spain. 

When Lady Randolph Churchill made an appeal to American 
women for assistance in preparing the Maine, she communicated 
with Mrs. Whitelaw Reid, of New York. It was in response to 
her request that Mrs. Willard, superintendent of the school, 
selected the men. They are under contract to serve five months, 
with the option of indefinite extension, and are to serve on 
board ship and in the Transvaal. 

The male nurse is essentially a product of the last decade. 
Until a few years ago, the field of caring for the sick was dis- 
tinctly a feminine monopoly. Since the establishment of the 
Mills Training Schvol, Which was the pioneer institution of its 
kind in the world, the demand for male nurses has much more 
than exceeded the supply. It is not generally known that the 
nurses receive instruction which equals in value the second and 
third year courses in the medical colleges. Added to this isa 
solid two years of practical day and night nursing of the hos- 
pital patients, and a duly qualified nurse receives his diploma. 


The Terrific Landslide at Amalfi. 


THE forces of nature have no respect for the sentiments and 
traditions of men. If so, they would surely have spared the 
famous and historic old monastery at Amalfi, Italy, which was 
swept into the sea by a terrific landslide on December 22d. 
Amalfi has been celebrated for centuries in song and story as 
one of the loveliest nooks of all on the lovely Mediterranean 
coast. It has always been a favorite resort for tourists in search 
of the beautiful and romantic. 








For several days he presided 











over the summary court on 
board the Sheridan. He inves- 
tigated carefully every matter 
brought to his attention, and 
the meanest soldier in the regi- 
ment got as good treatment 
from him as the captain who 
preferred the charge. 

“Tl get a fair shake from 
Logan,” was a favorite expres- 
sion among the men ; and they 
did get a fair shake. This illus- 
trates the whole nature of the 
man. 

The Thirty-third landed near 
Dagupan ten days ago, and did 
not see a severe engagement 
until the regiment met astrong 
force at San Facian, November 
12th. Colonel Hare ordered a 
reconnaissance, and located a 
strong force of the enemy be- 
tween San Facian and San Ja- 
cinto. The enemy were strong- 
ly intrenched, and opposed the 
forward movement of our 











troops with more vigor than 








THE SCENE OF THE REMARKABLE LANDSLIDE. 


It overlooks the Bay of Salerno in the south, and is set in the 
midst of great precipices and rocky clefts. In the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries Amalfi was a city of 60,000 inbabitants, and it 
figured largely in the wars, the political upheavals, and the 
commercial enterprises of that far-off age. It suffered many 
reversals in later years, and gradually dwindled away to its 
preseut size, with only about 7,000 inhabitants. 

One of its famous sights in modern times has been the old 
Capuchin monastery, built in the sixteenth century and used 
recently as a hotel. This building may be seen in our illustra- 
tion. It is set in the face of the mountain overlooking the bay. 
At one end of the building appears the sign Hotel Italie. It 
was first reported that hundreds of persons perished when this 
hotel was swept into the sea. From later advices it is learned 
that the number of lives lost was only ten. 


The Pigeon Post. 


(A carrier-pigeon brought the first news from the English army be- 
sieged at Ladysmith.) 
From Dover’s famous cliffs of chalk 
To Scottish forth and frith, 
All Britain waits for word or sign 
From White at Ladysmith. 
No spurred and booted messenger 
Rides down the Natal coast ; 
The news of battle or of siege 
Is brought by pigeon post. 


The forces of Oom Paul are out, 
Red dews are on the veldt; 
The tremor of the angry drums 
In kraal and kloof is felt. 
And when the cross of crimson meets 
The bearded Boer host, 
The tale of glory or the grave 
Is sent by pigeon post. 
Where Table Mountain wrapped in clouds 
And majesty looks down, 
A tireless wing of tender gray 
Is speeding o’er Cape Town. 
Unharmed its fragile pinions pass 
Where danger threatens most, 
While anxious hearts across the sea 
Await the pigeon post. 


All England stands to watch its flight ; 
All mighty England hears 

The flutter of the wings that bear 
A nation’s hopes and fears. 

The stars and stripes are looking, too, 
So here’s a hearty toast 

To doves of peace in time of war, 


Old England’s pigeon post. Minna IrvING. 


How Brave Young Logan Died. 


THE Story oF Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT ABSOLUTELY 
REFUTES THE SILLY TALE THAT HE Was SHOT BY ONE 
oF His MEN. 


MANILA, November 17th, 1899.— Major John A. Logan’s 
death at San Facian has cast the Thirty-third Regiment in 
gloom, from which officers and men will not soon recover. The 
untimely ending of this gallant young officer was tragic in its 
suddenness, and overwhelming to those who were cheered, dur- 
ing the few days of fighting this regiment saw, by the bright 
nature of the man who was so soon to lose his life. 

‘*Do you know, some of these boys will never return to 
America,” he said to me the day the Thirty-third Regiment 
reached Manila on the Sheridan, ‘‘It’s a tough game, this 
fighting, and some of the officers who did not see service in 
Cuba little appreciate what they must endure and the chances 
they will run before their service ends.” 

Then he went down the gang-plank, waving his hat jauntily 
to the boys above him, and entered upon his military career in 
the Philippine Islands. Little did any of us think that he would 
be the first to fall. I saw him a few days before bis death. He 
had entered heartily into the work before him, and was anxious 
for hostilities to begin. ; 

Jack Logan was a man whom everybody respected. On the 
Sheridan, during the five weeks I was a companion, his genial 
nature and happy-go-lucky manner asserted themselves. Whe, 
off duty he was like a boy. He could frolic with any of ther, 
but once face to face with duty his whole manner changed. and 
he was a soldier, stern, vigilant, and just. equally anxions to 
*erve a member of his company as well as his officers. 


they have displayed since this 
campaign opened. 

The insurgents opened the 
fight two miles from San Jacinto, while Major Logan’s battalion 
was passing a number of shacks. Our men were deep in the 
mud and moving heavily. Sharpshooters in the cocoanut-trees 
opened a sharp fire, and it was returned with unquestionable 
celerity. Filipinos began to tumble from the trees like hickory- 
nuts in October. 

Major Logan was at the head of his battalion and responded 
instantly the order to charge was made. A wild yell rang from 
the throats of three hundred men as they plunged heavily 
through the grass and mud. Firing as they ran, they soon cleared 
the distance to the trenches and had the insurgents running. 

It was then that the deadly missive came to end a gallant 
career. Major Logan was,stooping to assist a wounded soldier 
when a sharp crack rang out 200 yards away, and the young 
officer pitched forward upon his face. A roar of terrible anger 
ran through the men, and like one shot a score of rifles cracked 
and the Filipino who had caused the death of the brave officer 
tumbled from his perch pierced by a dozen balls. Major Logan 
did not stir. They turned him over and saw that the bullet had 
pierced his brain. He was breathing easily, and there was a 
half smile upon his face. 

The major was carried to the rear and attended to, but re- 
covery was beyond hope, and he died a few hours later, sur- 
rounded by his brother officers. Tears were streaming down 
their cheeks, and they could not speak. John Morley, Major 
Logan’s valet, who had followed him through the battles of San 
Juan and across Cuba, and who had been brought up in the 
Logan household, was inconsolable. His supreme grief and 
utter devotion was one of the most touching incidents of Major 
Logan’s death. Captains Ellis, Sirmyer, Ashburn, and Sher- 
burne, who were particularly his friends, and Colonel Sutton R. 
Hare and Lieutenant-Colonel J. J. Breredon, were overpowered 
by the calamity and did not recover from the shock for hours. 

The body will be shipped to America for interment. Major 
Logan was assistant adjutant-general during the Cuban cam- 
paign, and went from one end of the island to the other for the 
government after the war came to a close. 

One of the best traits in his character was his love for his 
mother, wife, and children. No matter where he stopped or 
how limited his time, he had always time to send a few souvenirs 
to the loved ones at home. Jack Logan was a man. 

C, FRED ACKERMAN. 


The Drama in New York. 


ALL the world loves music and the better part of the world 
enjoys the best music. The continued success of the Castle 
Square Company 
at the American 
Theatre demon- 
strates the first 
proposition as well 
as the second, for 
at popular prices it 
attracts crowds to 
listen to the best in 
the line of opera, 
and nothing is too 
refined for its large 
audiences to thor- 
oughly appreciate 
and enjoy. 

Comic opera 
does not hold the 
sway in New York 
that it onés }; . 
sessed, but there 
are evidences of a 
decided revival in 
this direction. 
Frank Daniels in 
“The Ameer” at 
Wallack’s is hav- 
ing a most prosper- 
ous run. Much of 
this is due, no 
doubt, to the at- 
tractive personali- 
ty of Mr. Daniels, 
and some of it, also, 
to’ the support he 
receives from Miss 





HELEN REDMOND AND GEORGE DiVOLL * 
IN ‘‘ THE AMEER.” 
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Helen Redmond, George Devoll, and others in a cast which is 
not too large and a chorus which is well drilled and quite 
attractive. 

Appearances indicate that “Chris and the Wonderful 
Lamp,” at the Victoria, in which Jerome Sykes and Edna 
Wallace Hopper are 
the chief attrac- 
tions, and to which 
Sousa’s seductive 
strains lend a decid- 
ed charm, is to have 
along run at Ham- 
merstein’s new place 
It has been most ex- 
pensively staged 
and is produced with 
rare skill and judg- 
ment 
love good music can 
find plenty of it in 
New York at pres- 
ent. 

‘The Three Lit- 
tle Lambs” at the 
Fifth Avenue Thea- 
tre is the latest 
musical comedy, of 
‘The Runaway 
Girl” sort, which 
has captivated the- 
atre- goers in New 
York. It is unfort- 
unate that it must 
be compared with 
such a singularly fe- 
licitous production 
as ‘‘The Runaway 
Girl,” which made 
the hit of the season 
last year at this the- 
atre, because the 
latter lingers in the 
memory as one of 
the few prize pro- 
ductions of its kind that our period has produced. But ‘*‘ The 
Three Little Lambs” belongs to the list of good things that 
must not be overlooked. The book of ‘The Three Little 
Lambs,” which Mr. Edwin Knowles has produced with his 
customary disregard of expense, is by R. A. Barnet, and the 
music by E, W. Corliss. 

The event of the dramatic season in New York, to which 
theatre-goers of all classes looked with the greatest pleasure, 
was the reappearance of Miss Maude Adams in “ The Little 
Minister,” on the occasion of its revival at the Criterion Thea- 
tre, January 9th, under the favoring auspices of Mr. Charles 
Frohman. No play produced on the American or any other 
stage in recent years has been more successful than ‘‘ The Little 
Minister.” Its fame is not local, for its success has been as phe- 
nomena] in other great cities as it was in New York. It may al- 


Those who 





FRANK DANIELS IN ‘‘ THE AMEER.” 





MISS MAUDE ADAMS, THE AMERICAN FAVORITE. 


Copyright, 1898, by A. Dupont. 
most be called the beginning of a new school of dramatization— 


the school of clean, wholesome plays, to which the church-goer : 


can be freely invited without fear of giving tbe slightest offense. 
Theselection of Miss Adams for the leading part was an inspira- 
tion, and slie gave to it a charm and sweetness which constituted 
its most gracious and saving quality. It is fortunate for her that 
she isin the hands of such,an efficient and thoughtful manage- 
ment as that of Charles Frohman. ‘New laurels have crowned 
her during the engagement at the beautiful Criterion. 

No matter what the critics may have said about Clyde 
Fitch’s new play, ‘‘ The Cowboy and the Lady,” which was re- 
cently brought out at the Knickerbocker Theatre, with Nat 
Goodwin and Maxine Elliott in the leading parts, the comedy- 
drama is entitled to a good deal more praise than it has received 
from these more or less talented gentlemen, and, in my judg- 
ment, it will have a longer and far more successful run than 
they expected, or intended it should have. Itisa simple play, 
with three acts, presenting theganch, the dance-hall, and Silver. 
ville, and it tells of the love of a cowboy for lady of spirit and 


character. who is cursed by an unfaithful and unkind husband 
The latter, in the course of the exciting events which mark the 
play from beginning to end, is providentially disposed of, so 
that the lover and the lady reach that climax of happiness which 
is the legitimate outcome of every dramatic production. Mr. 
Goodwin, as Teddy North, a Harvard boy—who finds attractions 
in the life of a cowboy, and who is bold and resolute and not al- 
together reckless ; who is a gentleman as well as a cowboy; who 
is self-denyiug, kind hearted and not altogether free from pro 
fanity—plays a difficult part with great judgment and a most 
excellent appreciation of its delicate requirements. Miss Elliott, 
as the lovely and attractive young wife, not always wise or 
judicious, but in the end discerning and magnanimous, is at 
her best in this play, in the judgment of many who have watched 
the career of this beautiful and intelligent young actress, and 
who have rejoiced over her continued success. Thomas Oberle, 
as Quick-Foot Jim, portrays an unpleasant character with un- 
pleasant but commendable fidelity to truth, and Burr McIntosh, 
as Joe, lightens up the cowboy crowd with most striking effect. 
Miss Estelle Mortimer, as the pianist of the dance-hall, Miss 
Minnie Dupree, as Midge, and Miss Gertrude Gheen, as pro 
prietress of the dance-hall, are excellent. In fact, the cast is 
well selected in all of its parts, and the play is bound to bea 
lasting success. JASON. 


The [oney=-makers’ Column. 


[NOTICE.—This department is intended for the information of the 
regular readers of LesLige’s WEEKLY. No charge is made for answering 
questions. aud all communications are treated confidentially. Correspond 
ents should always inclose a stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is 
necessary. Inquiries should refer only to matters directly connected 
with Wall Street interests. | 

How far will the money panic in Wall Street affect the gen 
eral prosperity ? Financial writers who have been persistently 
booming the stock market during the past six months while I 
have been persistently pointing out the imminent danger of a 
panic, are insisting that the little trouble in Wall Street will 
soon blow over and that the country will go sweeping along 
on the high tide of prosperity. I hope so, sincerely. Iam not 
dealing in anticipations, however, but with stern realities, and 
truth compels me to say that while the market may have a 
brief advance, I do not see the situation in a very rosy light. 

The prosperity of Wall Street, with the tremendous boom in 
prices, was, we all now realize, largely fictitious, and there is 
reason to believe that business prosperity is not altogether free 
from artificial influences. ‘‘ How can this be ?” one may ask. 
‘* Are not manufacturers busy, and wages and prices advanc- 
ing?’ Undoubtedly. But in commercial business, as in Wall 
Street, the tendency is for the buyer to be carried off his feet 
by a rise in prices ; to anticipate his demands, to buy more than 
he needs or can pay for, and to expect to benefit by the rise in 
commodities, just as one does who buys stocks for an advancé. 
The speculative element enters into both classes of transactions. 
Heavy purchases of merchantable commodities keep the mills 
running at full speed and load the merchant’s shelves with 
goods. He feels prosperous, he becomes incautious, extrava- 
gant, and speculative, and suddenly discovers that the advance 
in prices has ceased, and that the tendency is toward a decline. 
Thev he hastens to close out, but finds others in the same pre- 
dicament, and this competition on the downward grade leads to 
precisely the same results as follow heavy sales of stocks in Wall 
Street. 

I said, two months ago, that in my judgment prices in com- 
modities had reached their highest point for some time to come. 
I have not changed my mind, and would advise every merchant 
to buy with care, to keep his stocks of goods lo, buy what he 
needs, and only what he can payfor. The ris: a wages helps 
the merchant immensely, because it enables the people to buy 
more freely. This is the redeeming feature of the situation, 
but it is pregnant with trouble later on, for it increases the 
usual run of strikes and lock-outs before labor will submit to 
the inevitable reduction of wages that follows closer times. 

“N. W.,”’ Washington : No rating 

**Mrs. C.,”’ Saratoga: Don't touch either. 

‘“*G.”: Have nothing to do with the Liquid Air scheme. 

“*N.,” Bisby, Ariz.: The firm has no rating, and you would be fool- 
ish to intrust your money to it. 

** B.,”’ Beloit, Wis.: On reactions for a long pull, buy Missouri Pa- 
cific. Pay foritandlayitaway. | 

**E.,”’ Canton, Ohio: It isso considered. (2) A respectable margin 
is required in the first, and a gambler’s margin in the second. 

*W.,” Tioga, Pa.; Advise you to communicate with the references 
the party gives. I do not believe in the kind of business in which he is 
engaged. : 

* J.,”’ Bluefield, W. Va.: Atchison, yes. The others,no. (2) Atchi- 
son. (3) Missouri Pacific and Southern Pacific will be dividend-payers, 
and, if bought now, ought to show a profit. : 

**A Reader,’’ Youngstown, Ohio: I think decidedly well of Union 
Pacific preferred for investment purposes. Its friends declare that it 
is permanently on a four-per-cent. basis, and I see no reason to doubt 
their statement. 

**A.,” High Bridge, N. J.: New York Central pays five per cent. per 
annum, and Pullman eight percent. Would advise you to wait and 
be patient before you make the proposed investment. You will do 
better six or nine months from now. ; 

‘“*J.,” Terre Haute, Ind: The Distilling Company stock has 
reached about its lowest ebb, if its friends are to be believed. (2) I 
am not advising the purchases of any stocks except on reactions. 
Missouri, Kansas and Texas preferred sold last year as low as 2834 and 
as high as 454%. If the market rises, it should be a good purchase and 
some believe that it is cheap at current rates. : A 

**Subscriber,” Brooklyn : I would take a good profit without wait- 
ing for the high figures you name, because of the uncertainty of the 
market at_this particular time. (2) I would give the same advice re- 
garding North American. (3) If the market has another decided 
slump I think for a short turn you can buy any of the stocks you 
name. But you are safer to buy dividend-payers than the cheap 
stocks in a bear year. ‘ 

**C.,” Fort Worth. Tex.: I do not look for a decided bull movement 
this year, though it is beyond doubt that some of the overloaded, 
wealthy combinations will make a great effort to bring such a move- 
ment about within the next ninety days. If money should become 
more plentiful they may possibly succeed, but all the world just now is 
bidding for gold. (2) The approach of the Presidential election is al- 
most invariably unfavorable to a long-continued buli movement. (3) 
A decided rise in the market would justify one in going short fora 
good profit. (4) Tennessee Coal and Iron would.be a good short sale 
for a long pull, but for the fact that the amount of the stock is not 
very large, and it is, therefore, readily manipulated by a few on the 
inside. 

‘*F.,” Amherst, Mass.: I do not always name the stocks referred 
to when — or private inquiries are made. The necessity of keep- 
ing confidential communications private is obvious. Otherwise I 
could not hold the confidence of my readers. (2) American Malting 
preferred sold last year as high as 87% and as low during the recent 
decline as 34. On the decline it might be wise to even up so as to 
make your loss less. But I doubt if you will get out whole, (3) 
American Linseed Oil preferred, if it is earning what its friends 
declare it to be,ought to sell higher. It pays seven per cent. Dur- 
ng the recent decline it was one of the strongest stocks on the list. I 
Lave been unable to get hold of its report. but believe it is doing well, 
and is one of the promising industrials. (3) International Paper, with 
the rise in the value of its goods, ought to be cheap at Ss 


prices, but not for investment age 8, as strong competition is pre- 
paring, and, in fact, is sight. JASPER. 
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Life-insurance Questions. 


THIs is the time when every one interested in life insurance 
should keep watch of the annual statements always published 
by all the leading life-insurance companies at the beginning of 
the year. One of the first of these to appear is the preliminary 
announcement of the Provident Savings Life Assurance So- 
ciety, of New York, of which that veteran life-insurance expert 
and manager, Mr. Edward W. Scott, is president. 

The close of the year reveals the remarkable growth of this 
strong, alert, and progressive company, regarding whose stand- 
ing and strength I have spoken more than once of late. I judge, 
from the figures it gives, that the Provident Savings will now 
come pretty near to the first rank behind the three greatest 
companies in existence, for its new assurance issued during the 
year aggregates $47,000,000, or nearly a million dollars per week. 

This is fifty-seven per cent. more than the Provident Savings 
issued during 1898, and its total gain in outstanding assurance 
in force for 1899 is over fifteen per cent. It has paid during the 
year to its policy-holders more than a million and a half of dol- 
lars, or a total since its organization of $17,000,000. It will 
specially please every member of this progressive company to 
learn that it closes the year’s business with not a single death- 
claim, that was due, left unpaid, and all these results were ac- 
complished with a lower ratio of expenses than was recorded 
during the preceding year. 

This statement justifies the many commendatory words that 
have been heard on all sides of the business-like, enterprising 
management of President Scott. It shows what a trained, con- 
scientious, and reliable manager can do with a company which 
had been non-progressive and apparently ready to drop to the 
rear, With admirable skill and judgment he has brought it 
fairly to the front, and so rapid have been its strides that it is 
easy to foresee that it will soon be in a position to challenge its 
greatest rivals. 

*S.,° Frederick, Md.: Either of the companies you mention will 
give you a first-rate and first-class twenty-years paid-up policy, and at 
about the same cost. I cannot recommend anything better. 

“G.,"’ Salt Lake City, Utah: I find no such company as you men- 
tion in the record of the New York State department. There is an as- 
sessment association by the name, but I would not recommend it. 

‘*L.,”’ Pittsfield, Mass.: Your policy in the Massachusetts Mutual, 
of Springfield, ought to be entirely satisfactory. I like itas well as any 
of the companies you name. In fact, it would be my first choice 
among them. 

**B.,”’ Fort Plain, N. Y.: The Equal Rights Life Insurance Associa- 
tion is an assessment concern, one of the smallest in the State. Last 
year its income was a little over $10,500. The Prudential’s income last 
year was nearly $17,500,000. I do not believe in assessment insurance, 
and would prefer a policy in the Prudential. 

** M.,’’ Jefferson, Wis.: The scheme of the Southern Mutual Invest- 
ment Company I cannot classify as an insurance scheme. It is more 
like a speculation. It may pay at present, but the test will come later 
on. I cannot consistently advise any one to engage in it. It seems to be 
impracticable from any plane of life insurance. 

* H.,’’ Red Oak, Ia.: The Provident Savings Life Assurance Society, 
of New York, has not heen misrepresented by the statement of the 
agent, excepting that it was not reported as fifth in the list of last 
year, although it was not far from that place in the column showing 
the relative business done by all the great companies. It issues a 
number of policies, some of them having special features well worth 
looking into. I regard the company, especially since it has fallen 
under the management of President Scott, with great favor. 

‘*B.,”’ Hamilton, Ont.: The insurance in force reported by the Prov- 
ident Savings Life Assurance Society, of New York, at the close of 
1898, was nearly $100,000,000. The assets of the company were report- 
ed as nearly $3,000,000. (2) As good a policy as bag can take at your 
age, and considering your means, is a straight life in the Provident 
Savings or in any other strong, well-managed, conservative, old-line 
company. It may interest you to know that recently the officers and 
representatives of the Provident Savings Life celebrated the third an- 
niversary of the election of Edward W. Scott to the presidency of [the 
company by turning in nearly five million dollars’ of applications for 
new insurance, the largest amount ever received in a single day in the 
history of the company. The Provident Savings Life has had a re- 
markably successful career since Mr. Scott has assumed the presi- 
dency. His long connection with the Equitable Life and his superior 
attainments as & conservative student and promoter of life insurance 
have given him well-deserved pre-eminence in his calling. 

‘**D.,’? Ludlow, Vt.: The proposition of the Covenant Mut:.al Life 
Association, of Illinois, to reorganize and amalgamate or transfer its 
business ought to be sufficient evidence of the condition and prospects 
of the association, My own choice would not be in favor of amalga- 
mating with the Chicago company or any other concern, unless it were 
one of the strongest of the old-line companies, like the New York Life 
the Mutual Life, or the Equitable. The mere fact that great compa 
nies of the character of these are seldom or never engaged in the busi 
ness of picking up the effects of struggling or moribund con: panies is 
proct not only of the high standing of these great old-line companies, 

nut also of the fact that there can be little profit in a company’s seek 
ing to increase the number of its policy-holders by the process of 
amalgamation and absorption by wholesale. I wish I could impress 
upon my readers more earnestly the fact that in life insurance, as in 
every other business where a contract is made, one should seek to 
make a contract with parties of the highest responsibility and possess- 


ing the strongest resources, 
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Over-Exertion of Brain or Body. 





Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
It is a wholesome tonic for body, brain, and nerves. Won- 


derfully quick in its action. 


Prospective Mothers. 

PREPARATORY Hints ; Bathing; Clothing; Habits; Fresh 
Air ; Second Summer, etc., are some of the subjects treated in 
‘* Babies,” a book for young mothers sent free by Borden's Con- 
densed Milk Co., N. Y., who make Gail Borden Eagle Brand. 


Wrecked by Coffee. 


HEART FAILURE CAUSED BY THE SEDUCTIVE CUP. 

‘*T HAVE been a great coffee drinker for several years. For 
a long time I thought I could not eat without coffee. 

‘* Have been troubled with my stomach, nerves, and heart. 
The worse I felt, the less I ate, and the more coffee I drank. 

‘*T have taken many different kinds of medicines, but could 
not secure any lasting benefit. Up to eight weeks ago I had 
but few well days in the preceding two years. I could not do 
ordinary housework, except with great care, because of heart 
failure. 

‘*T met a friend who said she could not drink coffee because 
it affected her heart so. I thought, perhaps, coffee might be the 
cause of most of my troubles, and so I quit the use of it about 
eight weeks ago, and took up Postum Food Coffee. I have not 
taken any medicine, and I have gained so fast that it is a sur- 
prise to my friends as well as to myself. I can eat, sleep and 


work, and do not have any bad spells within my heart at all. I 
have been wanting to tell people what a relief it is, since I left 
off coffee and ised Postum Food Coffee. I want the fact pub- 
lished that it may relieve some poor, weak, nervous woman.” 
Emma Pille, South Wabash, Ind. 





THE HOSPITAL-SHIP ‘* MAINE,” FITTED OUT FOR THE ENGLISH WOUNDED IN 
THE BOER WAR, BY AMERICAN LADIES IN LONDON. 


AMERICAN NURSES FROM BELLEVUE HOSPITAL, NEW YORK, SERVING ON THE 
ENGLISH HOSPITAL-SHIP ‘‘ MAINE.” 


The Duchess of Marlborough. Mrs. Arthur Paget. Miss Edna May. Mrs. Brown Potter. The Duke of Cambridge. 
The Prince of Wales. The Hon. Sydney Greville. 
THE CONCERT GIVEN BY THE AMERICAN LADIES’ COMMITTEE OF THE HOSPITAL-SHIP ‘‘ MAINE 


THE PRINCE OF WALES AT 
Taken for ** Leslie’s Weekly” by permission of the committee. 


“ AT CLARIDGE’S, LONDON. 
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INTERIOR OF AN ENGLISH HOSPITAL TRAIN. 


THE COMMITTEE OF AMERICAN WOMEN WHO ORGANIZED THE ‘‘ MAINE” 
HOSPITAL FUND, LADY RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, PRESIDENT. 


AMERICAN AID TO THE ENGLISH IN THE BOER WAR. 


THE LADIES’ COMMITTEE IN LONDON, WHICH HAS CHARTERED AND FURNISHED THE HOSPITAL-SHIP ‘“‘MAINE” FOR SERVICE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 
(Sez Pace 30.) 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 


JUST BEFORE BEGINNING TO SPEAK. THE OPENING PAGE OF HIS MANUSCRIPT. THE FIRST GESTURE. 


WAITING FOR THE APPLAUSE TO SUBSIDE. IN THE MIDST OF AN ELOQUENT PASSAGE. 


BEGINNING A NEW TOPIC. A CHARACTERISTIC POSE WHILE SPEAKING. THE PERORATION, 


PRESIDENT McKINLEY PICTURED AS A SPEAKER. 


FROM SNAP-SHOTS TAKEN BY B. M. CLINEDINST, FOR “LESLIE'S WEEKLY,” WHILE THE PRESIDENT WAS DELIVERING HIS ELOQUENT 
ADDRESS AT THE MOUNT VERNON WASHINGTON MEMORIAL EXERCISES RECENTLY. 








THE VETERAN OF THE HOUSE, MR. GROW, OF CHAIRMAN PAYNE (N. Y.), OF WAYS AND MEANS. MEDITATIVE SENATOR SHOOP, OF IDAHO. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 














SENATOR SULLIVAN, OF MISSISSIPPI. 








ROTUND ABNER MCKINLEY DISCUSSES POLITICS WITH THE SENATOR FRYE, THE BRAINY MAN FROM MAINE, SPRIG c 
ASTUTE COLONEL DICK, OF OHIO. ? RIGHTLY SENATOR PLATT, Of NEW YORK, 


GREETS A FRIEND. 


PUBLIC MEN CAUGHT ON THE PR@& 


MEN PROMINENT IN PUBLIC AND POLITICAL LIFE WHO ARE PARTICULARLY POINTED OUT TO! 









































ON, OF MARYLAND, A SPRINTER GALLANT GENERAL WOOD, MILITARY GOVERNOR OF CUBA, 
ASCENDING THE CAPITOL STEPS. 












































ELKINS, OF WEST VIRGINIA. JAUNTY CONGRESSMAN RUPERT, OF NEW YORK. SENATOR MCENERY, OF LOUISIANA, LISTENING TO SENATOR MORGAN, 
OF ALABAMA, 
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RK’S POPULAR NEW SENATOR, MR. DEPEW. ALABAMA’S OLD-FASHIONED SENATOR, MR. Pri?" MR. OVERSTREET, OF INDIANA, WHO PRESEN? 


PRi@mtS OF THE NATIONAL CAPITAL. 
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OUT TO \SHINGTON.—PuotograPHeD By B. M. CLINEDINST, SPECIALLY + 








LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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THE UNITED STATES TRANSPORT ‘* GRANT,” WHICH TOOK GENERAL LAWTON TO MANILA. THE FAMOUS BOWERY OF NEW YORK. 
J. A, Robinson, San Francisco. Florence Mason, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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THE SAULT STE. MARIE LOCKS (MICH.), WHICH PASS TWO AND A HALF TIMES Aj MUCH TONNAGE IN ‘*THE OPEN DOOR.” 
EIGHT MONTHS AS THE SUEZ CANAL DOES IN A YEAR.—A. Vermaas, Chicago, George B. Speer, New York, 
OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—CALIFORNIA WINS. 
[s YN PAGE 23.1 









You Don’t Know 


UNTIL YOU'VE 


IRiIED 


ARMOUR’S 


PORK AND BEANS 


fomato 
Ready 
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vithout 
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for use, 


one, two and three 


Sold by All Dealers. 


NK MOUR GO-GHICA 














Largest Circulation 
and Best——.—__ 
Advertising Medium 

in Eastern New York. The Great 


One Cent Daily. Only Republican 
Daily Newspaper in Albany County. 


Address THE JOURNAL COMPANY, 


Albany, N. Y. 


eoenol) 
Constable ale. 


Embroideries. 
Batiste and Mull Allovers, Bands, and 
Edgings. 


Hamburg, Nainsook, 





and Swiss 
Embroideries, Flouncings, 
Tuckings. 


Embroidered Robes, 
Broadovary A 19th 5. 


NEW YORK. 












18 BEAUTIFUL 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS 


IN TINTS. ¢ 
Illustrating the 32- 
age booklet ‘‘The 
Ford’ s Prayer in the 
4 Sign Language,” 
4 Will interest young 
or old, Printed on 
finest quality coated 
paper. Postpaid to 
any address, 15 cts. 


Conn. Magazine Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 











Any woman who can clev- 
erly relate in writing some 
unusual experience, adven- 
ture or freak of imagination 
in a manner that will interest 
people, may earn from $100 
to $500 cash if she will send 
her name and address to The 
Short Story Publishing Com- 
pany, 441 High St., Boston, 
Mass., for printed particulars 
regarding their $4,200 cash 
competition for prize stories. 
Full details with names and 
addresses, as references, of 
women and men, in every 
State who have received over 
$12,000 cash prize money iu 
former competitions; also in- 
formation of real value to all 
who are interested in reading 
and writing fascinating short 
stories and earning money 
at home may be had free, 
postage paid, together with 
five complete, specimen 
stories by addressing as 
above. 


$4200 
FOR 

WOMEN 
WHO 
CAN 


THE CELEBRATED 


SOHMER 


Heads the List of the 
Highest-Grade Pianos. 
Caution.—The buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
Similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


Ss—_O—-H—M—_E-R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warerooms. Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St. 
Locomotor Ataxia con- 
quered at last. Doctors 


PARALYSIS puzzled. Specialists 


amazed at recovery of patients thought incurable by 
DR. CHASE’S BLOOD AND NERVE FOOD. 
Ww rite me about your case. Advice and proof of cures 
Free. DR. CHASE, 224N. ‘oth “St.. Philadelphia. Pa, 
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ed situation at top of Regent Street. A favorite hotel 
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WASHINGTON AND SOUTHWESTERN LIMITED 


Magnificent Through Vestibule Train, with Dining-Cars, 


NEW YORK TO NEW ORLEANS. 


Leaves New York daily at 4:20 P. M. 
. Connecting with “Sunset Limited.” 
Via SOUTHERN RY., A. W.P.R.R.,W.OF A. R.R., AND L. & N, RR, 
SPECIAL “SUNSET LIMITED” ANNEX CAR. 
Leaves New York Tuesdays and Saturdays at 4:20 P. M. 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 271 Broadway, A. S. THWEATT, E. P. A 
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the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
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WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are SIMPLY INCOMPARABLE 


for their Rich, Cream-like, “never drying” Lather, the peculiar softening action 
on the beard, and the wonderfully soothing, refreshing effect upon the face. They 
have been the Standard for half a ements and are so recognized all over the world, 


Williams’ Shaving Soaps are used by all first-class barbers and are sold everywhere. 
Williams’ Shaving Stick, 25 cts. Luxury Shaving Tablet, 25 cts. 
Genuine Yankee Shaving Soap, 10 cts. White Glycerine Toilet Soap, 10 cts. 
Williams’ Shaving Soap (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1 Ib., 40 cts. Exquisite also for 

Toilet. Trial tablet for 2-cent stamp. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., 


PARIS, 


By mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. 


LONDON. DRESDEN. SYDNEY. 














52 Gold and Prize Medals 
Awarded for Excellence. 


By Special Royal Warrant to her 
Majesty the Queen. 





JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd., Distillers, 
PERTH, Scotland. LONDON, England. 


DEWAR S SCOTCH WHISKY 










These _ Jugs are handsome specimens of the 
famous English Doulton Ware, and make a very 
attractive addition to the siaeboard. They contain 


Dewar’s Special Old Scotch Whisky, 
remarkable for Aroma, Purity, and the Mellow- 


ness which age alone can give, distilled from the 
finest Malted Barley procurable. Send for Cata 
logue No.9. 

Money returned if goods not satisfactory. 


Bobbie 


urns Jug, $2.00. 


Cash or Postal Order. 
Express Prepaid. 


Sphinx Jug, $2.00. 


Cash or Postal Order. 
Express Prepaid. 


FRED’ K GLASSUP, Sole U.S. Agent, 
JOHN DEWAR & SONS, Ltd., 
(Dept.9.) 22 West 24th 8t., New York, N.Y. 
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SOUTHERN MUTUAL 


INVESTMENT CO. 


of LEXINGTON, KY. 
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ONLY DIRECT WATER ROUTE 


Between NEW YORK and 


FLORIDA. 


Excetlent Service, Fast 





PLAN: Insurance Reversed. 


We pay while you live, 
Companies pay when you die. 


Which do you prefer? 


700,000.00 Paidin Living Benefits 
(00,000.00 Reserve and Surplus 


This Company offers the original plan of 
reversing the preeuee of life insurance by 
paying its large profits to living members. 

Write for literature, showing results at- 
tained by the best business men throughout 
the country. 


|A. SMITH BOWMAN, Secretary, 
LEXINGTON, KY. 


Modern Steamships to 


CHARLESTON 
JACKSONVILLE 


From Pier 45 N. R. adjoining 
Christopher St. Ferry. 


RAIL CONNECTIONS TO ALL 
SOUTHERN RESORTS. 


THEO. G. EGER, Traffic Mgr 


WM. P. CLYDE & CO., Gen. Agts. 
NEW YORK. 
A. P. LANE, N. E. P. A. 
201 Washington Street, Boston. 
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Religion in the Philippines. 


How THE Friars Have Come To CrLaim NEARLY ALL THE 
REAL Estais—Wuy PROTESTANT Missions ARE DiscourR- 
AGED BY THE AUTHORITIES 


QUESTIONS arising out of our new possessions in the far East 
are as grave as any that ever placed sword-cuts of thought on 
human brows. The problem of the land is one that rises first, 
even as the great hills of Biac-na-batto rise above Manila’s 
plains. 

The ownership of land in Luzon is likely to be one of the 
most exciting and dangerous problems we shall have to front. 
Spain conducted business in her East Indian possessions in such 
a haphazard way that the legacy of her misdeeds is likely to 
cause the ruin of more than one of our future statesmen. As 
a race we are afflicted with earth-hunger—we really want the 
earth. And at the threshold of our inquiries after real estate 
stands the shadow of the Spanish friar. 

Religion has been the chief restraint in the Philippines up to 
date. All historians agree that in confiding the destiny of these 
isles to the priests, King Philip II. of Spain saved them from 
the prodigious massacres that marked with lines of blood the 
Spanish advent in Mexico and Peru. When the friars came to 
the ‘“ breeze-blest mystical isles” they forgot the old, glad life 
of Spain, and, penetrating the jungles, lived and lifted the sav- 
age men into such light as they had. The ‘‘ fluttered folk and 
wild” gave of their store and lands to their religious guides. 
The clergy, with far more wisdom than the natives, ‘‘ saved for 
arainy day.” Soon vast estates grew up, which, being econom- 
ically administered, became immensely productive. Some of 
the priests were no doubt base ; many of them were noble and 
self-eliminating. A few had been young men who came to the 
islands as soldiers, saw that the church was wealthy here, re- 
turned to Spain, and getting a smattering of education, came to 
the Philippines as full-fledged friars. 

Spain was very careless about granting titles to the land in 
the Philippines. Mr. John Foreman, the English historian of 
the islands, says that most of the land held by the natives of 
Luzon is held simply under squatters’ rights. They have al- 
ways lived upon it ; therefore it belongs to them. Hon. Tim- 
othy W. Coalkley, of Boston, who practiced law in Manila last 
summer, told me that many of the Filipinos rented land from 
friars within eight miles of Manila for three cents an acre per 
year. Father McKinnon, chaplain of the Californias, was in 
charge of the public lands of Manila last year ; and he told me 
that the people kicked against paying a rental of a few cents an 
acre. Many people believe that the friars are much more hu- 
mane with the Filipino folk than the godless land monopolies of 
the United States will be. 
the gates of Manila, like the Goths and Vandals of the woods 
amidst the ruins of the Roman Forum. 

In an interview I had with General Otis in July, he said: 
‘The holy orders own seven-eighths of the best real estate of 
Manila and Laguna de Bay—the best-paying land in all the 
archipelago. The Spanish friars are contravening the Council 
of Trent in their usage of the Filipino priests. These native 
clergy are only allowed to hold curacies, and are not in full 
standing as priests of the diocese. They are looking for conces- 
siors, and a company of them are waiting upon me now. As 
to Protestant missions.” continued the general, ‘‘ I think they 
will have a hard and stony ground in the Philippines. It is not 
wise to push them too much in the present unsettled state of 
public thought.” Aguinaldo is for the expulsion of the Spanish 
friars and the establishment of absolute religious toleration. 

A good deal of the criticism of the friars, I am convinced, is 


These syndicates are clamoring at 


groundless. They have taught the people of Luzon about all 
they know. They have framed a grammar of the soft Tagalo 
tongue. Many books I found, on my trips with MacArthur 


and Lawton, written in manuscript, and parchments and pal- 
impsests, wherein these holy men were teaching the great 
truths of God. One of these I found at Belinag. It contained 
sentiments like these: ‘‘ He works His glory in the skies, and 
of His praise the earth is full.” In Bigaa, Father McKinnon 
pulled out one of these manuscript books from a fallen house. 
It contained instructions how to live. One of its questions was, 
“ How can I bea Christian? Answer: By being modest, true, 
and kind ; by studying the words of Jesus Christ and doing 
holy works.” 

A good deal is said about the friars debasing the family life 
of the Tagals. {This may be true of some, but certainly I 
found no general and crass immorality among the Tagals 
Their family life is wonderfully sweet and pure, and their wo- 
men are phenomenally chaste. The teaching of the Catholic 
Church pervades every Tagalo home ; and we all know how 
strict that denomination is upon the laws of marriage and di- 
voree. A foolish attempt was made in Manila last summer by 
some of the Catholic clergy to declare all Protestant marriages 
null and void ; but this was quickly squelched by the energy 
and good sense of the American community. Our government 
should guarantee to the farmers of Luzon all lands and rights 
which they claimed under Spain. We must not compromise 
with justice. However, the Protestants are sometimes as fool- 
ish as can be. 

There was some trouble for one of our missionaries in the 
Island of Cebu. Rev. Dr. Hermann, of the Presbyterian de- 
nomination, was given a pass by General Otis and allowed to 
do religious work among the Americans in Cebu. It seems 
that Dr. Hermann distributed tracts in Spanish and Visayan 
among the Cebuans. Doubtless these tracts were harmless in 
themselves, but they incensed the native populace. The editor 
of the Cebu paper and the rector of the Cebu diocese vehe- 
mently protested against ‘‘ this attempt of the Americans to 
take away the religious as well as the civil rights of the people 
of Cebu.” Accordingly Dr. Hermann was shipped back to 
Manila by Colonel Hamer, the American military Governor 
of Cebu. 

A few days after these events I interviewed Colonel Hamer 
on the subject. Hesaid: ‘‘I believe in Protestant missions in 
these islands. But at the present time they provoke discussion 
of delicate matters and upset the people. In the end no doubt 
many of the Cebuans will welcome Protestantism. I felt it 
necessary to send away Rtv. Dr. Hermann.” The native pres- 


ident, Sefior Llorente, spoke to me along the same lines, and 
closed thus: ‘‘ I am in favor of absolute religious freedom, and 
the separating of church from state.” General Lawton, though 
a stanch Presbyterian, told me he thought it would be wise to 
go slowly in trying to change religious sentiment in Manila. 
Rev. James B. Rodgers is conducting missionary work among 
the Spanish residents of the Tondo district in Manila. His 
audiences are about forty. The Young Mens Christian Asso- 
ciation work has been in the hands of Messrs. Glunz and Jack- 
son. They have had a fine tent erected near the Bridge of 
Spain. Their Sunday meetings will number nearly a hundred. 
Very little tendency to forsake Catholicism is thus far noted. 

And this brings me to another phase of,religion in Manila. 
Every Filipino I ever met said he was a good Catholic, but that 
he hated the friars of Spain. The best. missionary work the 
United States can do is to send over plenty of good progressive 
Catholic priests to Manila, and send home the friars to Spain. 
Men like Archbishop Ireland and Fathers Fitzgerald and Mc- 
Kinnon will do great good in the Philippines. 

I was much impressed by the great taste and magnificence 
displayed by the churches in Luzon and Panay. Here are 
carvings fit. for Notre Dame, and paintings that might have 
come from the brush of old Murillo. The peasantry have 
wrought the finest carvings in the old Jesuit churches. Among 
the orders the Recolletos are said to be the richest, they owning 
in the vicinity of San Pedro Macati 800,000 acres of land. It 
was believed in Manila that one order had $400,000,000 in the 
banks of Chiva. I think this is an exaggeration. No doubt 
the holy orders say they own vast tracts of land which really 
belong to the farmers ; and our government cannot afford to 
be less just than Aguinaldo’s 

Nozelada, the archbishop of Manila, impressed me as an 
able, tactful man. He talked hours with me about the educa- 
tion of the children, and declared that ninety per cent. of the 
boys and girls can read and write. It may seem strange that 
General Weyler was the man who founded public schools in 
Luzon—because that genial pirate believed that the boy or girl 
who could read and write made a more useful slave. We have 
now 7,000 children in the public schools of Manila, and about a 
dozen American girls teaching English there. 

Coming back to the land question, Consul Williams, just 
returned from Manila, tn an interview in the New York Sun 
‘*So far as individual 
title to land goes, there is noue, and that was one of the chief 
reasons for the uprising of the Filipinos against Spanish domin- 
ion. The natives wouid assert their ownership, and they would 
be met by the priests by the assertion that they, and not the 
natives, owned the land in question. It got so finally that the 
priests claimed everything, yet they can show no title.” In 
this same interview Mr. Williams says that Aguinaldo spent 
the $400,000 he got from Spain in behalf of national independ- 
ence. 

It will be easy to wrong the priests ; and it will be easy to 
wrong the people. As the President says in his message: ‘‘ Pre- 
sented to this Congress are great opportunities. With them 
come great responsibilities.” This session of Congress may not 
decide all the tangled problems of our island empire. 

**You can always trust the people,” said Lincoln. The 
matter of land titles should come before a commission of our 
most upright, brainy men. It should not be left to mere land- 
grabbers on one side, or to men swayed by ecclesiastics on the 
other. The Philippines are rich in furrowed fields and forest 
heights ; in river-beds that gleam with gold, and hills crowded 
with waiting metals But if temptation comes to snatch the 
land away from those who bold it in rightful heritage—to the 
people we must turn to keep unstained the nation’s honor. 

PETER MACQUEEN. 


‘‘ The Great Soldier of the War.’’ 


Mayor Louis L. SEAMAN, FRESH FROM MANILA, DESCRIBES 
THE KNIGHTLY AND INTREPID GENERAL LAWTON—A SON 
Wuo Has His FatHer’s BRAVERY — Mrs. LAWTON AN 
ANGEL OF MERCY. 


” 


of December 5th, is quoted as saying : 


Magsor Louis L. SEAMAN, one of the leading physicians of 
New York City, who in the months that have ensued since the 
United States declared war against Spain has had much ex- 
perience of war in Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines, said 
to a representative of LESLIE’s WEEKLY, in speaking of the 
lamented General Lawton : 


General Lawton was one of the dearest friends I had. 
him in Cuba and was with bim in Manila. 
superb example of the American soldier. 
never acquainted, He should have been the untrammeled lead- 
erin Manila. If General Lawton had been in command there 
the rebellion would have been crusbed long ago. As it is, I fear 
we have a task before us of from two to five years’ duration, un- 
less the insurgents surprise everybody by laying down their 
arms. He was great in mind and stature, and royal in his 
greatness. His was a form to threaten and tocommand. Gen- 
erous and hospitable, he died a poor man. He met his death, I 
think, in the manuer he would have chosen—in battle, at the 
head of his soldiers. I have seen him so often under the most 
trying circumstances that to me he became the ideal soldier. 
The bravest of the brave, he died leading, not ordering, his men 
forward. He had been shot at more times than any other man 
on earth. There was no more dread of bullets in him than there 
was of suowflakes. The death of this knight without fear and 
without reproach is the most deplorable event of this deplorable 
war. 

The heroic Lawton was like a hound held in leash. He was 
always kept under control, and never was permitted to exercise 
without trammel half the genius he possessed. He was set 
against the war. I heard his famous expression characterizing 
it asa‘“‘damnable war.” Nevertheless, he was true to his duty. 
He realized the fact that it was not his to reason why, and he 
always met the first requisite of a soldier, which is to obey or- 
ders. Personal opinion never interfered with his discharge of 
public duty. 

General Lawton was the Dewey of thearmy. He typified on 
land the qualities which Dewey so splendidly illustrated on 
water. Both were great in obedience, daring in danger, self- 
contained in emergencies, and Americans whom their country 
pens without hazard of rebuke hold up to the world as ex- 
amples. 

is home life was simple and beautiful. The children idol- 
ized him. His wife was one of the loveliest women I ever knew. 
She has done infinitely more than any other woman to relieve 
the sufferings of our boys, the sick and wounded in Manila. 
She passed through the hospital wards an angel of mercy. The 
best tonic for homesickness and the wea. iness of a strange land 
was the visit of a woman of her type. I have seen her when 


I saw 
He was the most 
Fear and he were 


passing through the hospital wards speak an encouraging word 
to every patient. There are four children in the Lawton fam 
ily. The eldest is a boy—an only son—fourteen years of age 
He is as brave as his father was. In two battles he was wit! 
his father on horseback. At the battle of Deloma his fathe, 
sent him to a church for safety. The old Medisval churches 
there are built almost as strong as forts. The lad would hay, 
been absolutely safe in there. But he did not remain inside 
Taking up a position outside the grim wall of the old sanctuary 
the boy watched with his father’s field-glasses the progress of 
the battle until a bullet passed between his legs, tearing away 
a piece of his trousers. Even then he did not go inside, but 
clambered up into the steeple and remained there until th: 
fighting was over, a mark for the Filipinos, whose habit of not 
taking aim before shooting, perhaps, saved his life. The lad’s 
conduct showed the metal that was in him. His father lives in 
him. 

Lawton was the great soldier of the war. His best qualities 
were known before to the men who served with him, but the 
operations around Manila and in northern Luzon gave his 
countrymen opportunity to learn what manner of man be was 
He was a born leader. The post of danger was his by choice 
As a sample of his utter fearlessness, I recall an incident of one 
of his battles. He stood towering over a trench, close to a body 
of rebels. Bullets literally rained about him. His soul was in 
his work, and he was as free of consciousness of danger as if he 
were in hisheadquarters. Three soldiers attempted to drag him 
from the front where dangers encompassed him. He drew his 
sword and ordered them back to their places, saying he asked 
no man to go where he would not lead. Fie always wore a white 
pith helmet. He was a man of commanding stature—six feet 
four inches high—and towered up majestically in battle above 
the rebel dwarfs. The rats of Malays sbot at him and his white 
helmet, of course. He went into an engagement evidently with 
the principle that if a man was to be shot he would be shot any- 
how, whether he was a conspicuous object or not. This was not 
foolhardiness, The men whom the rebels try to hit escape as a 
rule. ‘They do not bring their muskets to the shoulder and take 
aim, but often fire holding their weapons at their sides or in 
front of their bodies. Probably it was a-chance bullet—and in 


Filipino warfare chance bullets are the most dangerous—that- 


killed the heroic Lawton. 

Lawton’s soldiers adored him, Although he was a strict dis 
ciplinarian he never was unjust. The men were bound up in 
him, because in battle he was their actual leader. He went first. 
They followed him eagerly, catching the contagion of bravery. 
He was like lightning in his thoughts, quick as a flash in action. 
His manner was candid. Honor ruled his conduct. No soldier 
has died in that far-away land with more glory than he, and 
many have died there, and there have been opportunities for 
much glory. 


Lawton’s Last Battle. 


(San MATEO, DECEMBER 19TH, 1899.) 


Up the Mariquina valley 
In sheets of pouring rain, 
Through rows of sodden rice-fields 
And miles of trampled cane, 
Knee-deep in mud and water, 
Against a storm of lead, 
The Yankee troops went riding 
With Lawton at the head 


He laughed at death or danger, 
The bravest of the brave, 

As he faced the flaming trenches, 
But a bullet dug his grave 

His fearless eyes were covered. 
His steed before him led, 

When the shallow stream was forded 
With Lawton at the head. 


Iiis sword was sheathed beside him, 
The blood was on his breast, 
The general who never rested 
Lay in eternal rest. 
But his guns played Yankee Doodle, 
The valley grass was red, 
San Mateo was entered 
With Lawton at the head. 


She mourns him in Manila, 
And sighs at every breath, 
The widow of the soldier 
Who died a soldier's death. 
Long she may weep and listen 
To hear the horses’ tread, 
Or see the plumes of yellow 
With Lawton at the head. 


He musters with the heroes 
Whose names are ever green, 
Gridley and Nichol. captains, 
Aud Anthony, marine; 
Columbia‘s guard immortal, 
Made up of gallant dead, 
That marches on in glory 


With Lawton at the head. Minna IRVING 


Looks Into New Books. 


‘* THE Future of the American Negro” is Mr. Booker Wash 
ington’s first essay in the field of authorship. (Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co.) In this volume the founder of Tuskegee sets forth in a 
most convincing way his views regarding the future of his race 
and the path which must be followed if it ever rises to the 


higher grades of civilization. It is the most valuable contribu 
tion to the discussion of the colored problem that we have yet 
seen. 





One of the books that every young man who has reached the 
age of temptation in life should read and remember is entitled 
‘*What a Young Man Ought to Know,” and is the work of the 
Rev. Dr. Sylvanus Stall, of the Vir Publishing Company, of 
Philadelphia. Commodore Philip, captain of the battle-ship 


Texas at Santiago, has placed a copy of the book in the Cob 
Dock library, in the Brooklyn Navy Yard, and upon the fly-leaf 
is written the wish that his sailor-boys would read it. 





We sincerely wish that every young man in the English- 
speaking world would obtain, study, and heed the counsels 
given by Mr. Benjamin Wood in his volume, ‘‘ The Successful 
Man of Business.” We know of no single wo-k in which there 
is compacted into a similar small space so uch sound and 
atcs? advice for a beginner in the struggle ~ business life. 

he writer does not attempt to point out a royal road to fortune, 
for there is no such road. He does, however, point out the only 
way of business success, the way of honesty, rseverance, so- 
briety, economy, and concentration of effort. The work is based 
on the experiences and observations of a successful, clear-sight- 
ed, high-minded man. It is published by Brentano, of Union 
Square, New York. 
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Of 


Sight 


Is what good judges say when 
you ask them what they think of 


Hunter 
Whiskey 


For They Appreciate Its 


Quality 
Age 
Flavor 
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f Sold at all First-class Cafés and by Jobbers. 
i WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 











BARRIE BALZAC 


is the -EDITION 
PAR EXCELLENCE 


Richard Henry Stoddard. 











ABSOLUTELY THE ONLY COM- 
PLETE TRANSLATION 
IN THE WORLD 


“ Admirably printed and _ illustrated, 
Barrie & Son’s edition is neither abridged 
nor expurgated. It is the only English 
version which contains all that is in the 
original.” —M. W. Hazeltine, in the WVew 
York Sun. 

“At the last, his (BALZAC’S) name 
will be placed higher still than Shakes- 
peare’s.’’— Professor Peck, of Co/umbia 
University. 

“There is only one English translation 
of BALZAC that is complete and unex- 
purgated, and that is published by George 
Barrie & Son.” —7%e Bookman. 

“The most powerful of any novelist 
that ever lived, and his understanding of 
human nature equals Shakespeare’s.” 
Vew York Times. 

“Stands alone among his contempo- 
raries.’”—New York Tribune. 

“It is difficult to speak in terms of 
too high praise of the beautiful etchings, 
which really illustrate the text, the splen- 
did paper, print, and binding, which in 
simple elegance and good taste meet the 
demands of the most exacting book- 
lover.” — Philadelphia Public Ledger. 

Full information, specimen pages, etch- 
ings, prices, etc., will be promptly fur- 
nished on request. 


GEORGE BARRIE & SON 
1313 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


THE PLOWBOY 
AND COUNTRY FARMER, 


ATLANTA, GA. 


The Great Southern Farm and Household 
Journal. Sample copies free. Advertising 
rates reasonable. 


CURES BLOOD POISON 


A trial treatment sent free to all who suffer with Blood 
Polson, mucous patches in the mouth, sore throat, copper 
ylored spots, chancres, ulcerations, falling hair, ete. 
_ Address, State Medical Institute, 560 Klektron Building, 
Fort Wayne, Ind., to-day for a free trial package. 


ai drug stores. The world’s 


Coe’s Eczema Cure $1 tica® cue tor ans 
diseases, Samples Pree by mail. Coe Chem. Co., Cleveland, « 














- appease as ithenaaicatiamanieitate 
Your ailments can be cured at home 
Mrs. E. Starr, St.-' ouis, Mo., offers her 
patients one full treaduext FREE. 



















is interested in the wonderful 
MARVEL ‘‘ Whirling 
Spray ’’ SYRINGE, the new 
injection and suction vagi- 
nal syringe. The best, 
safestand most con- 
venient. It 
cleanses in= 
If your stantly. 
druggist 
cannot supply the 
arvel accept no other, but 
write us for illustrated book, 
sent free—sealed. It gives partic- 
ulars and directions invaluable to 
dies, MARVEL CO., 
Room A, Times Bullding, New York 











INSURANCE AGAINST MISTAKE. 


‘* Bos, do you s’pose Santy Claus will know 
where we’ve moved to?’ whined bis small 
brother Johnny. 

‘* Course he will,” said Bob; ‘‘ don’t you see 
that big sign I’ve printed and nailed on our 
post ¢ 

‘¢ * 935" Attenshun, Santi claws! 
Jobnie Jones lives here, now. 


Bob and 
Don’t go and 
pass bye on the uther side like the Preast and 
the levite, but come in and rest we know yure 
awfle tired ! "—Judge. 


AFTER a sleepless night use Dr. Siegert’s Angostura 
Bitters to tone up your system. 


Ir any persons still doubt the superiority of the 
Sohmer Piano let them try for themselves and be con 
vinced, not only that the Sohmer és the best, but that 
it will continue to be the best 


HEALTH-WISE people always take the one tonic 
Abbott's, the Original Angostura Bitters. At gro- 
cers’ or druggists’. One bottle will prove its worth. 


Ir is a natural sparkling wine produced in America 
under the supervision of expert wine-makers. Cook’s 
Imperial Extra Dry Champagne. 





THE NEW ORLEANS SHORT LINE. 


THrRovuGH sleeping cars leave New York daily, 
Pennsylvania Railroad, 3:25 p. M., on the ** Washing 
ton and Chattanooga Limited,’’ for New Orleans, con 
necting with through sleeping-cars for San Francisco. 
Quick time. Dining-cars, and absolutely the shortest 
route to New Orleans. Address Norfolk and Western 
Railway, 398 Broadway, New York. 








Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Winstow's Soora- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea, 





BEE EEE EEE EEE EE 
Don’t fall to try 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


when suffering from any bad 
condition of the Stomach 
or Liver. 
10 cents and 25 cents, at drug stores, 


REEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEEE EE EEE 


tebe eetet 
REEEEEREEEEK 


NOTWITHSTANDING the omnipreseut typewriter, a 
good hand-writing holds its place as the recognized 
sign manual of culture and refinement. The Western 
Correspondence School of Penmanship, of Green, 
Colo., affords to persons in every walk of life the 
opportunity to acquire a genteel handwriting at home. 
Orders may also be placed with them for artistic visit- 
ing cards, resolutions, and other forms of fine pen- 
work. Their free booklet is worth sending for. Ad- 
dress Jesse D. Long, Manager, Green, Colo, 





NEW ROUTE TO PINEHURST, N. C. 


Tue Southern Railway announcing effective Jan- 
uary Ist, 1900, through service will be inaugurated 
between the East and Pinehurst, N. C., via High 
Point, N. C. Connections wili be made from New 
York on the Washington and Southwestern Limited, 
leaving New York daily at 4:2) Pp. m., arriving at 
Pinehurst the following morning at 11 o'clock. Per- 
fect Pullman sleepers and dining-car service be- 
tween New York and High Point connecting with 
elegant thoroughfare coach for Pinehurst. The trip 
by the Southern Railway can be made from Boston 
and New York with only one night travel. For full 
particulars regarding trains, rates, etc., call on or 
address Alexander 8S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger 
Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 


OUT OF THE EMERGENCY. 
°TIs queer that Santa Claus’s whiskers 
Are not as black as night, 
Descending so many chimneys 
In his great Christmas flight. 
But e’en could the chimneys black them 
They’d black them all in vain, 
For he’d drive into the snowdrifts 
And make them white again.—Judge. 








“T have found your Bronchial Troches 
most useful for hoarseness and colds.’’ PROF. 
L. Ricci, Queens College, LONDON, ENG. 


BROWN’ Bronchial 


Troches 
OF BOSTON 


Sold in boxes only—Avoid imitations. 








HAS IT OCCURRED TO YOU 





That such great questions as _ Trusts, 
National Kxpansion, Government and Munic- 
ipal Ownership, Direct Legislation, Money, 
ete., are subjects worth studying? These are 
all questions likely to become issues in the 
next National Campaign. Take ‘ Trusts” 
for instance. Arethey a benefit or an evil? 
Broad, liberal-minded men believe 


THAT THERE ARE TWO SIDES TO 





the question. Believing that a fair pres- 
entation of BOTH SIDES of these great 
questions is needed that all may act intelli- 
gently, The University Association has ar- 
ranged for the publication of a popular 
course of study on them. 


EVERY QUESTION 





is treated fully and impartially. The con- 
tributors are recognized authorities. There 
is also a department on International Law 
by Prof. J. B. Moore of Columbia University 
(Kx-Asst. Sec’y of State and Secretary to the 
Paris Peace Commission), which is of the 
greatest importance now that the United 
States is destined +o become a world power. 

Series comprises 12 large numbers of 
over 800 pages. Price but $3.75, Sample 
copy, 25 cents. Send for circulars. 


THE UNIVERSITY ASSOCIATION, 





Association Buiiding, fF AHICAGoO, ILT, 
4 fis > yomehioem 
iiishow you 

BadaySure es 
oictely sure; we 


furnish the work and test 
the locality where you live Send us you 


you work in 
ress and we will 
antee a clear pro- 





explain the business fully; remember we gu: 
fit of 3 for every day's work, absolutely sure 


a3 we t once. 
WOYAL MANUFACTURING CO., Box 24, per Olt, MICH. 





Social Needs. 


Whatever questions of Social Needs may exist, and however 
much we may rack our brains to discover satisfactory solutions of 
them, there is at least one—and certainly not the least important 
—province, in which the solution has been found. For is not the 

uestion ‘What is our best daily beverage ?” of importance to all 
classes of society? And is any other answer to that question pos- 
sible, from disinterested persons, than Van Houten’s Cocoa? 


It is more wholesome than any other drink, it is nourishing and 
easy to digest; refreshing, without acting injuriously on the ner- 


vous system, in the way that Tea, Cottee, and other drinks do; 
and its delicious flavor in no way palls on the taste after continu- 
ally using thecocoa. As regards its price, it is, as thousands can 
testify from practical experience, not at all dear to use. 


What a pity all social questions cannot be answered as easily 
as the above one; but their answers require a great deal of think- 
ing about. Those who are busy thinking about them, cannot do 
better than take a cup of Van Houten’s Cocoa daily, as for help- 
ing the brain-worker it is without equal. 





BE SURE YOU TRY 
VAN HOUTEN’S Eating CHOCOLATE. 














THE GREATEST FAMILY NEWSPAPER IS 


Leslie’s Illustrated Weekly. 


It tells the story of contemporaneous events and illustrates it with the most 
artistic pictures. He who reads it every week learns to recognize the counte- 
nances of the noblest men and womc. in public and 
in private life; the appearance of the world’s most 
famous places, and the scenes of the greatest historic 
interest. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY is a paper to keep on the 
library table, and to read and reread, and to file away 
for useful reference. It is read by more families of 
culture and refinement among the masses than any 
other paper of its class in the world. It is the greatest, 
best, most attractive and cheapest of all American 
educators. 





It is for sale everywhere—on the stands, in the 
bookstores, on all trains, at 10 cents per copy. 


LESLIE’S WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Avenue, New York. 




















LYMAN D. MORSE 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


Is ANYALADDINS LAMP.” 
Its MAGIC LUSTRE LEADS TO 


SUCCESS. FoLLow its BEAMS. 
A POOR LIGHT MAY BE A 
“WILL O' THE WISP.’ 


gethe world. +. 

We know, by experience, 
eit. pay “tor space and th e 
y select. ‘ yRae 
We watch our. 


Pi? 2a % *. = a 


Lymaao D. ieie 





Copyright 18% by 








Your Shoes 
will never 
crack like 


this wee 


—— 


a 


Aiue<c a 
(| maaéoV ICHKID: 


The leather is so soft and tough that : 
it has no tendency to crack. And it ff 
is the dressiest leather that ever went & 
into shoes. No one else makes it or 
can make it. Vici is the Standard Kid 
of the world. 


VICI FRICTION POLISH will add to the 
life of any leather and keep it like new. 


VICI PASTE POLISH gives the easy shine. 























" ° 
HAD THE BEST OF HIM. ; sls ASK ANY SHOE DEALER ) 
JaGGERS (“‘ shaking hands” with the,pump)—“ Pleashed t’ meetsh y’, frien’ ; but , Wyckolt Seamans & Benedict. 
must c’nfesh y’ gurr lil’ besht of me, sho’ y’ face sheems f’miliar.” ROBERT H. FOERDERER, Philadelphia : "327 Broadway, ~New York.“ [////) ae 















CAS Hier acceptable ideas. State if patented 
The Patent Record, Baltimore.Mad. 












Established 1823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 














The Champagne Standard is 


POMMERY. 


It commands the highest price at wholesale 
the world over because of its 


INIMITABLE QUALITY. 


As it is usual y sold by the bottle at same 
price as other uhampagnes— ou geta better 
wine for your money if you order Pommery— 


THAT’S SURE. 

















THD WILSON DISTILLING CO., 
; Baltimore Md, 
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THE PRUDENTIAL 























ATES 188 PER DAY 180-186 RANDOLPH ST, . 
EAN HOTEL CHICAGO. ' i\ 

CENTRAL LOCATION, ELEVATOR, STEAM HEAT RUNNING WATER, 

BATH, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND TELEPHONE IN EVERV ROOM. 

























@ PRUDENTIAL 
STRENGTH OF H For Home Use 
GIBRALTAR order a trial case of 

that superior Ameri- 

can product, 


GREAT 
WESTERN 
Champagne 



























~ AND AN 


INGOME FOR LIFE 


FOR AN INVESTMENT OF $25.00, 


And $5.00 per month for 40 months, A FIVE ACRE Fruit Farm partially improve 
Cost $225.00 Worth a $1,000. od POU GET THE hanonerns: 
Only the Better 
Class Desired 


Vinemont be ag essen. 








° It stands without an 
Business Sense equal as a tonic for the 
convalescent or a fe- 
discourages a man’s taking freshing beverage for 
chances when he can easily the well. Recom- 
assure the end desired. mended by physicians 


: 3] | [for its purity and 
No good business man Sctihiedacn ant te 


és 











takes chances with his houses Sedmaiionants tab tinea tially community of 

b - he i h aod homes for those who de 

and barns; he insures them quisite bouquet. The sie a pleasant and profit- 

dayne Sega of loss he ae hie at = cas pe rod from 

; 5 the turmoil of the city and 

ae should make such ar- Sold universally in pest removed from the trying 

{ii : Clubs, Cafes and Hotels, climate of the North, in the 
rangements that in the event Used in best homes, healthiest spot In the 





of your death your family 
will not suffer financially. 





United States; with pure, 
soft water and the most 




















This is what Life Insurance PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., deiighttul climate imagin- 
accomplishes. Sole Makers, Rheims, N. Y. ab’e, it has been the aim of 
Write for Information. Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers pron ~ in y sve he 

HOW TO INVEST $100 A YEAR. Everywhere. and aid in making a mode! 
‘i community at Vinemont, 

| The Prudential Insurance Co. socially and . otherwise, 


and this plan will bestrictly 
adhered to in the future as 
inthe past. Vinemont is 
amodel northern city for 
residence among the most 
favorable southern envir- 
onments one could wish 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, of America Home orrice: 
President. Newark, N.J. 




















COLLARS. 
© CUFFS 




















y, for. 
UY BA If k ’ 
WILLIAM BARKER 4 WEST TROY, Goal thes pom c¥> like seve fe aetna, 
COMPANY, y N. Y. going always but making no progress 
: Gera sealip Seschic peotan eee 
Truly i NONE OF THE ABOVE COLOR IN VINEMONT, AND ONIY FIVE IN 
ASTR tOLOGY rss WOUR LIES sean them gees (oer THE WHOLE 16,000 POPULATION OF CULLMAN ZOUNTY. 
it. Send your date of birth an or 4 ‘ “ " 
Trial Reading. L. THOMSON, Kansas City, Mo. See "Kvchisosturat or Bacioaheeh VINEMONT, CULLMAN COUNTY, Ala., is the location; THE CHICAGO TITLE and TRUST 
Draw Co., are the trustees and insure the title. As an ir:*estment purely it will pay from 60 to 100 
We will you free. per cent. annually,—as a home it is incomparable. ‘Cali or w for full information, 











The ALABAMA YINEYARD COMPANY, 





a ast- ag | 
seful also for fasten- « cm 




















‘Chicago’s Theater Train—I2.10 MIDNIGHT—New York Central. 
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papers or any articles. 10 & er week. Membe GENERAL OFFICES: Rooms 23:* 251 Bowling Green Buildin Broadway, N York City 
each, by inail. Hose 2 P Me ‘ : VT ao oe rip Es cgpinge taf ciga rel 
upporters thatdonot ind GRAPHO ONE DOLLAR tii, ‘a cis aan > EASTERN OFFICES: Rooms 5h, 36 & 37 Internationa] Trust Co. Building, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
aah Se onken o pate. Tikes PHONES 81 Der Wet ane. our RECORD ee eeTERN OFFices: Rooms 316 & 3:7 New York Life Building, cor. Monroe & La Salle Sts., Chicago. 
\ trated Catalogue of these and : —* A : 
other nomen Pre seine =s-¢ a PR ,(& Larger Fruit Farms, improved and unimproved, at from $15 to $50 per acre. 
eS ¢™ Be Warrcters Geox phone Club,”’ 110 Fifth Ave., New Yorn. Company improves, cultivates and markets crop for non-resident purchasers. 


















